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CHILDREN’S RIGHTS 


Amonc the divisions which have been 
established by the National Lutheran 
Council in obedience to the calls of the 
Lutheran Church for service is that of 


which the word Welfare is the distin- 
guishing title. At its head is one expe- 
rienced in Christian service, the Rev. 
Dr. Clarence E. Krumbholz. The report 
for 1944, which he presented to the as- 
sembled commissioners on January 25 
in New York, occupied twenty pages, 
one-fifth of the total of resumes that 
received consideration. It is a combina-= 
tion of data gathered from the field of 
welfare and deductions in the form of 
comments and recommendations. 


Care of Little Ones 

Tue LurHerAN has heard the ef- 
ficiency of the church’s ministry of help- 
fulness criticized somewhat arrogantly 
by those who administer secular activ- 
ities. But we have no keener comment 
on the faults of children’s institutions 
than those stated by Dr. Krumbholz as 
follows: 

“Regretfully, there are children’s or- 
ganizations, long established, in which 
few changes have actually taken place 
and where outmoded practices still pre- 

(Continued on page 21) 
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Emptied Chains 


THERE is no reason to be critical of the emphasis which these times have 
placed on freedom, nor is it surprising that citizens of the United States 
should devote life and property to underwrite the declarations of their 
President on this subject. We deem his idealism consistent with the inten- 
tions and struggles of the fathers of the republic—they who drafted its con- 
stitution. We interpret the broadening of our liberties since George Wash- 
ington and his generation personified them, to be a manifestation of the 
destiny assigned this nation by Him that created us and all that exists. 

But beyond the kinds of civil liberties that have been gained by the 
sweat, blood, and tears of the people, there is another less visible and more 
valuable freedom—that of the souls of men. This too was won by sweat, 
blood, and tears, and it is of infinite worth because its value is the product 
of that perfect human nation sustained by that perfect divine nature in 
which the Son of God “hath redeemed me, a lost and condemned creature, 
secured and delivered me from all sins, from death and from the power of 
the devil... that I might be His, live under Him in His kingdom and serve 
Him in everlasting righteousness, innocence and blessedness.” 

It is that eternal freedom which is certified in the Gospel we read; 
which the church is privileged to proclaim; and which enables the believer 
in Christ to endure blood, sweat, and tears unto death, knowing none of 
these things can reduce him to bondage. 
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INTHE MEWS ........ fa 


Cartoon announcements 


Last Sunday in St. Paul’s Church, 
Toledo, Dr. S. C. Michelfelder preached 
on divorce. “So You Are Thinking of 
Calling It Off,” was the title’ of the 
sermon. 

However striking. the sermon may 
have been, it couldn’t have been more 
unusual than the manner in which Dr. 
Michelfelder publicized it. He issued 
a little booklet of cartoons, one for each 
Sunday from February 4 to March 11. 

The one for Mar. 
4 shows a vehement 
lady shaking an 
angry finger at a 
rather bored hus- 
band, in the pres- 
ence of a dignified 
and _ unimpressed 
attorney. A  hap- 
pier prospect is pre- 
sented in the car- 
toon for February 18, on the subject, 
“So You Are Thinking of Raising a 
Family.” This portrays a cheerful hus- 
band and wife shopping for baby 
clothes. 


So You Are Thinking 


| Fal 


of Calling It Off 


Coming over 


TureEE leaders in European churches 
are expected in the United States in 


May, when the American committee for _ 


the World Council of Churches holds a 
three-day meeting. 

They are Dr. Marc Boegner, pres- 
ident of the French Protestant Federa- 
tion; Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft of Gen- 
eva, general secretary of the Council; 
and Anglican Bishop Bell of Chichester. 

Plans are under way for a meeting 
of fifty Christian leaders in Stockholm 
soon after the war. They will arrange 
for the first assembly of the World 
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Council, which may be held in Amer- 
ica. Highty-three church bodies are 
already enrolled in the provisional 
world council. 


Mayor of the town 

Cuap.Lain Frank M. Brown is serving 
with the U. S. Army somewhere in 
Italy. He was formerly on the staff of 
the Lutheran Inner Mission Society in 


Philadelphia. 


He ran across an old friend from 
Philadelphia not long ago, Lt. Col. H. 
Torrey Walker. “Met Torrey Walker,” 
he writes. “Looks fine. He’s mayor of 
this city.” Lt. Col. Walker, on leave 
of absence from his work as manager of 
the United Lutheran Publication House, 
is amember of the Allied Military Gov- 
ernment, and has been dealing for more 
than a year with civilian problems of 
the liberated Italians. He is responsible 
for administration of several provinces. 


Arrested in Slovakia 


Lutuerans in Slovakia number’ 
nearly half a million. They comprise 
one of the three Lutheran church 
bodies in Czechoslovakia. They have 
been under severe pressure from the 
Nazi puppet government of _ Msgr. 
Joseph Tiso. 

Latest report, via Religious News 
Service from Geneva, is that Bishop 
Samuel Osusky, outstanding Lutheran 
leader in Slovakia, has been arrested at 
his home in Brataslova. Nothing has 
been heard regarding his whereabouts. 

The bishop has been an outspoken 
foe of Naziism. The Lutheran Church 
has been accused of not conforming to 
the demands of the Slovak state. Sev- 
eral pastors and teachers were taken 
into custody along with the bishop. All 
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leading Protestant periodicals have 


been suppressed. 


Publications 

Amone the most successful church 
publications started in recent years is 
the bi-monthly booklet of daily devo- 
tions published by the Northwest Synod 
of the United Lutheran Church. This 
. publication is celebrating its twelfth 
anniversary by reaching a circulation 
of 400,000 with the current issue. 

Back in 1933 the project was started 
by Dr. Paul L. Wetzler of Minneapolis. 
He and his wife did the wrapping and 
mailing of the first edition of 2,700, and 
underwrote the costs. 

In three years the venture had out- 
grown the spare time available in the 
Wetzler parsonage, and was turned 
over to Dr. J. H. Dressler of the North- 
western Seminary and to several as- 
sistants. A full-time secretary was em- 
ployed. 

Another independent publishing ven- 
ture within the ULC, begun a year ago, 
is having a hard time getting into the 
400,000 class. It is a monthly paper in 
German, Kirchliches Monatsblatt, 
edited by the Rev. Karl Schild in Phila- 
delphia. This paper was started when 
the United Lutheran Church dropped 
its official German paper, the Luther- 
ischer Herold. So far the new paper 
has not reached 2,000 in circulation. 


Education by radio 

BiccEst casualty in church circles re- 
sulting from ODT ban on conventions 
was the annual meeting of the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Educa- 
tion. In former years this meeting 
brought together each January about 
2,000 spokesmen of the Protestant 
churches in America. 

As there could be no convention this 
year, the Council held an executive ses- 
sion of fifty of its leaders. Meeting in 
Chicago early in February, the Council 
continued its program of expansion. It 
added a new department—that of radio 
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education, with Miss Pearl Rosser as 
director. This is the fifth new depart- 
ment created in a decade. The Council 
now has a staff of fifteen full-time and 
four part-time members, as compared 
with nine in 1936. 

The Council heard from Dr. Luther 
A. Weigle that the new revised trans- 
lation of the New Testament is ready 
for publication, and may be off press 
late next autumn. 

“While retaining the simple, classic 
style of the King James Version, the 
new version is more straightforward 
and concise,” stated Dr. Weigle. 


Fenner is first 

FEennER MremorraL CuurcuH in Louis- 
ville is first in the United Lutheran 
Church to pay in full its “extra” quota 
on the 1945 benevolence budget. In ad- 
dition to the $2,000,000 regularly appor- 
tioned to ULC churches in 1945, an ex- 
tra $500,000 is requested. The Louis- 
ville congregation paid the extra 
amount in January. 


Missouri is still Missouri ® 

At the convention of the Missouri 
Synod last June it was voted to change 
the church name to “The Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, Missouri Synod.” It 
was agreed that congregations had the 
right to protest this change. 

Out of a total of 5,560 congregations, 
1,457 protested a large enough number 
to doom the change. Chief opposition 
to the proposed name came from those 
who did not want “Missouri” to remain 
in the title. 


Church damage 


A report from Geneva to Religious 
News Service states that of Protestant 
churches in Germany, 2,500 were de- 
stroyed or damaged up to June 1944. 
There were 1,848 parsonages struck by 
bombs, of which 277 were completely 
ruined. In addition, 420 church hos- 
pitals and old people’s homes were de- 
stroyed or damaged. 


IN THE WORLD'S EVE 


Guatemala Wants to be a_ healthy 
country. For that reason her govern- 
ment has just appropriated nearly 
$300,000 (a vast sum for that little 
nation) to improve the country’s gen- 
eral health by an all-out campaign 
against the too prevalent malaria and 
other tropical diseases. It has organized 
twenty-seven sanitary units to that end 
to cover the whole country. But Guate- 
mala has an even worse trouble—a con- 
stant infiltration of political venom 
from Spain and Germany. So says an 
editorial (January 30) in Guatemala’s 


‘ semi-official Nuestro Diario. Recently 


Guatemala severed diplomatic relations 
with Spain, but it has found that is not 
enough, because “the agitation of 
Falangist and Nazi agents continues, 
with grave danger to national har- 
mony.” 


Though Sa’udi Arabia ranks high in 
the game of penny-power politics be- 
ing played with a group of Arab gov- 
ernments, within her own borders her 
people are in a sorry state. Severe 
drought has afflicted the land for five 
years; locusts have ravaged what few 
crops managed to grow. Now famine, 
such as only the East can know, bur- 


dens the people. Sa’udi Arabia, whose _ 


capital is Holy Mecca, has always de- 
pended on the pilgrimages to that 
shrine from other Mohammedan lands 
to alleviate her poverty. But the 
chances for pilgrims this year are very 
slim. Persia will not let her subjects 
come, because last year a Persian pil- 
grim was beheaded on the sacred spot. 
He sickened and vomited, and thus 
“profaned” the holy black stone of the 
Kaaba. His blood was needed to purify 


‘the stone. Nor will pilgrims come from 
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hy Gulius F Seebach 


Egypt. Her subjects will stay at home 
because of transportation difficulties. 
Cairo says, “Don’t you know there’s a 
war on?” 


American Diplomacy seems to have 
lost all along the line in Iran. The War 
Department has announced that the 
Persian Command of our troops are on 
their way out of that territory, Though 
it was not a fighting foree—being there 
solely to expedite Lend-Lease materials 
to aid Russia’s forces with military 
equipment and supplies—Russia made 
use of their presence there to complain 
that Iran’s government was not giving 
her an equal standing in the north with 
England’s position in the south of Iran. 
Russia won her point by forcing the 
Iranian government out of office. Now 
Russia has military control in the north 
and England the same in the south, and 
both have economic control of the vast 
oil deposits in that land. If American 
oil interests in Iran survive, it will be 
by business dealings and not by gov- 
ernment support. But’a pertinent ques- 
tion rises: Do the Lend-Lease supplies 
to Russia cease? Or are we to be per- 
mitted to send them in some other way? 


The Situation of Switzerland grows 
daily more complicated and uncomfort- 
able. The recent pressure of the Allies 
upon the Swiss to reduce, or even end, 
their commerce with the Reich has be- 
come much more insistent. It rises 
from the threat of the Nazis to transfer 
the seat of their defense to the moun- 
tains of southern Germany adjacent to 
the eastern Swiss border. Naturally, 
the Allies will want to cut off that ave- 
nue of possible aid, even though it 
greatly increases the peril to Switzer- 
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land’s border integrity. Another thing 
tends to harden the Allied will, now 
that the hunt is on for the apprehension 
of Nazi criminals, and the quarry is 
near. Lord Vansittart of England’s 
House of Lords asserts he has full 
knowledge that many of the Nazi lead- 
ers are already provided with false pa- 
pers under assumed names, with which 
they hope to find refuge in the neutral 
countries; and the avenue to and 
through Switzerland is an easy way out 
to freedom, or further conspiracy. What 
to do about it has possibilities for inter- 
national friction. 


France’s Demand for greater partic- 
ipation in world adjustments, and 
larger independence in the manage- 
ment of her domestic affairs, is being 
echoed just as emphatically by her 
Middle East mandated dependencies. 
Syria and Lebanon want to be com- 
pletely free from all oversight and rule 
by France. - Recently the Damascus 
government moved to confine the 
French troops in the city to their bar- 
racks in order to avoid a general up- 
rising. The strife with France has been 
aggravated by the Soviet’s recognition 
of Syrian independence without con- 
sulting the wishes of her new ally, 
France. Earlier it had been understood 
that France should be allowed special 
rights in Syria and Lebanon with the 
recognition of their independence. Now 
these states object to that proviso, be- 
cause they do not wish “to negotiate 
with a Provisional Government.” This 
does not make France feel happy in her 
half-way status with the Allies. 


As an Indirect warning that food 
shortages will plague the American 
public for an indefinite number of years 
after the European war is ended, Sir 
John Russell, famous director of the 
Rothamstead Experimental Station in 
England, presents data that the Euro- 
pean agricultural situation will be 
much worse than after World War I. 
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Then, he tells us, the potato crop took 
four years to recover, livestock six 
years, cereals seven years, and some 
regions as much as ten years. The 
worse conditions will have been pro- 
duced partly by the present more de- 
structive forms of warfare, partly by 
the systematic-looting of the occupied 
and overrun territories given to food 
production. However, the warning may 
be something of the nature of a “scare- 
head.” No territory was more war-torn 
and ruthlessly harried than the Ukraine, 
and the forebodings concerning its re- 
turn to production dealt in decades. 
Yet Edgar Snow, presenting first-hand 
information (Satevepost, January 27), 
states that in the 1944 harvest, the first 
after release from occupation, with 
some |big areas still battlefields, the 
Ukraine produced three-fourths of its 
normal pre-war wheat harvest. At 
that 70 percent of the crop was reaped 
by sickle and scythe, and mostly by 
women and children who also had done 
the cultivating. 


Scraps of Science: Aviators forced 
down in tropical waters will now be 
able to provide themselves with fresh 
water. A small “solar still” in their 
equipment will convert salt water into 
fresh at the rate of one pint each eight 
hours. . . . Russian plastic surgeons 
have devised a method of separating 
the bones of hands to form new fingers 
when the original fingers have been 
lost. .. . A new lens has been adopted 
by our Army Air Corps which removes 
“blinding glare and harsh, tiring; in- 
visible rays from light.” Because the 
lens absorbs blue light rays, it pene- 
trates haze and helps pilots to detect 
targets and terrain otherwise obscured. 
... Imperial Chemical Industries is now 


producing “wool” fiber from peanuts, 


and cheap moth-proof cloth can be 
made from the fiber. . . . Soviet sur- 
geons are now returning to the fighting 
ranks 71 percent of all soldiers suffer- 
ing from injuries to their lower jaw. 


Miss Strathy Goes to India 


Kim FartHInG was in mischief again. 
Margaret Strathy sighed and inspected 
the French windows leading out onto 
the garden. These windows, she knew, 
were a temptation; and with a boy like 
Kim in the neighborhood one never 
knew what to expect. It had been 
prophesied that Kim Farthing would 
end his life in a prison. 

Deep down in her heart Margaret 
Strathy didn’t believe Kim was so bad 
—he was mischievous and reckless and 
could think up pranks quicker than any 
other boy around Penny Square. That 
was probably why he was leader of 
“The Gang,” whose aim was to experi- 
ment in pranks. 

“Anyway, Kim hasn’t half a chance 
with his father, a commercial traveler 
on the road most of the time, and his 
mother manager of a downtown tea 
room and only home nights to sleep,” 
thought Margaret. 

It must be lonesome for the boy at 
home after school hours, decided Mar- 
garet, thinking how she would like to 
make friends with Kim, who always 
seemed shy in her presence. Perhaps 
it was because she was a teacher in a 
high school and he stood in awe of 
teachers. Perhaps he knew that she was 
a missionary-elect and hoped some day 
to go to India. 

So many years she had planned to go 
to India—so many years she had cher- 
ished an ambition to serve as a mis- 
sionary. Once she had been accepted 
for missionary service and then her 
father had been stricken and she had 
stayed home to care for him. Then 
there had been her own serious illness 
and an operation, and twice she had 
failed to pass the medical examinations. 
Sometimes she was fearful of ever 
qualifying as medically fit, although she 


_ spared no effort to recuperate. 
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By BLANCHE GERTRUDE ROBBINS 


Sounds of a commotion in the street 
aroused her and she went to the door, 
listening to the frenzied barking of a ~ 
dog. Esther Beatty, from across the — 
street, was carrying the whining dog in 
her arms and calling out, “Look, what’s 
happened to my Duchess—she got hit © 
by a motor car, and it’s all Kim Farth- 
ing’s fault—” 

“Oh, surely not—that is, Kim wouldn’t 
deliberately throw the dog in the path 
of a motor car,” protested Margaret 
Strathy. “Bring Duchess into my house 
and we'll see how badly hurt she is,” 
she urged. | 

Margaret Strathy never forgot the 
training she had received in her father’s 
veterinary surgery, established when 
she was a child in the basement of their 
home. Many injured animals had been 
treated in the tiny surgery by her 
father, who was an instructor on the 
staff of the veterinary college. Mar- 
garet had earned the name of “Little 
Vet” in her teens, and it had been her 
father’s hope that she would study 
veterinary surgery. But, with her mis- 
sionary project in mind, Margaret had 
studied for a teacher’s vocation. 

“Can you do anything for Duchess, 
Miss Strathy?”’ asked Esther Beatty 
anxiously as Margaret carried the dog 
downstairs to the abandoned surgery. 

“We’ll/ have Duchess fixed up in a 
hurry, and she'll be frisking around 
same as ever tomorrow—no_ bones 
broken, I am happy to say,” announced 
Margaret Strathy, opening up the med- 
icine cabinet, then questioning curi- 
ously: “What makes you think Kim 
Farthing is to blame for this? I can’t 
believe he is downright cruel.” 

‘ve watched Kim. whistling to 
Duchess and coaxing her across the 
road,” explained the neighbor. “He’s 
up to all sorts of tricks, and like as not 
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Duchess was running across the road 
when the motor car hit her.” 

“Give a dog a bad name and he will 
live up to it,” said Margaret under her 
breath. 

“Kim is sure Penny Square’s prize 
delinquent,” snapped Esther Beatty, 
then admonished the injured dog: 
“Duchess, you keep a distance from 
that torment—won’t do you any good 
to follow him around.” 

It was a thoughtful Margaret who 
watched the neighbor carry her dog 
home. So Kim had been whistling to 
Duchess, coaxing her across the street. 
Kim must like dogs. It was evident he 
wanted to be friends with Duchess. 
Margaret supposed with his own home 
shut up so much of the time with the 
family absent and eating out, a dog 
wouldn’t be allowed. 

Margaret went back to the basement 
and locked up the medicine cabinet of 
the abandoned veterinary surgery. 
Years since it had been in use. Sud- 

_denly she had a yearning to gather up 
all the stray and injured animals in the 
neighborhood and bring them to the 
tiny surgery for treatment and care. 

“Silly!” she laughed and slammed the 
door as she went up the stairs. 

It was two days later that Margaret 
Strathy, watching from the window of 
her living room, saw Duchess take a 
flying leap across the street, little heed- 
ing the street car with its clanging 
warning. On the other side she saw 
Kim Farthing on the run, his eyes fixed 
on Duchess. Now he was leaping from 
the sidewalk into the road. Then throw- 
ing himself on his stomach, he made a 
grab for Duchess and flung her clear 
from the trolley as it grazed her legs. 

Kim stumbled to his feet, holding the 
dog in his clutch and looking her over 
for bruises, with a gentleness that 
warmed the heart of Margaret Strathy. 

Margaret threw open the front door, 
noting how tenderly Kim held Duchess 
as he scrambled to his feet. She called 
out: “Kim, bring Duchess over and 
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we'll look after her injuries in the little 
surgery downstairs.” 

“Gee, Miss Strathy, this is luck,” 
panted Kim as he ran up the steps. “I 
was afraid we’d have to take her to a 
vet hospital downtown and they’d keep 
her there overnight. Is she hurt bad?” 

“No, thanks.to you, Kim, she has 
nothing more than a few scratches,” 
said Margaret, making a swift examina- 
tion. “This is the second time in a 
week she’s got herself bunged up. Silly 
dog, they’ll be putting you on a chain 
soon—” 

“Oh, shucks, Miss Strathy, she’s a 
grand dog—she—she’ll come whenever 
I whistle,” volunteered Kim, stroking 
the Duchess’ shiny black hair. 

“You like dogs, Kim?” questioned 
Margaret, conscious of the boy’s intense 
interest as she bathed and bandaged 
Duchess’ injuries. “How would you like 
to help me put on the next bandage?” 

The boy was trembling with eager- 
ness, and Margaret noted that instead 
of clumsiness he possessed a certain 
adeptness in adjusting the bandage. 
Then he was staring around the base- 
ment room and asking questions about 
the abandoned animal surgery. 

Margaret took Kim on a tour of the 
room, explaining its mission when her 
father had operated a small vet hos- 
pital for the neighborhood. The boy’s 
interest was infectious, and. Margaret 
was suddenly in a fever to pick up the 
threads of veterinary surgery she had 
dropped when she had gone to normal 
school. Kim had proved that he wasn’t 
cruel and malicious; that he could be 
human and friendly when given a 
chance. Margaret was thinking se- 
riously. Was this Kim’s chance? As 
they went upstairs, the boy snuggling 
the bandaged dog under his coat, Mar- 
garet turned questioningly: “Kim, I’ve 
been wondering why we couldn’t make 
more use of the old surgery—make it 
into a sort of home for the stray and 
injured animals of the neighborhood as 
long as they aren’t serious cases. It-is a 
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long way dewntown to the nearest vet 
hospital. Now, do you suppose you 
could work up a team of boys and girls 
who would be interested and would 
bring the lost, strayed and injured to 
the surgery?” 

“Giminy crickets, Miss Strathy, that 
would be swell—an’ you’d show us how 
to fix ’°em up with liniments and band- 
ages—” - 

“And how to take proper care of 
pets,” Miss Strathy broke in on the ex- 
cited Kim. “There’s Dorrie Trimble, 
an’ she’s got a cat that’s always getting 
sick. Ill get her,” and Kim darted 
across the street in quest of his neigh- 
bor. 

It was Kim who gave the group the 
name of Humane Neighbors and who 
self-elected himself president. Mar- 
garet Strathy smiled, recognizing his 
ability for leadership, and the readiness 
with which the other boys and girls in 
Penny Square followed his sugges- 
tions. 

Margaret found herself hurrying 
home nights from school, never know- 
ing what she might find encamped on 
her doorstep—a boy with a lame dog, 
a girl with a crying kitten, or a child 
with a droopy rabbit. Kim helped her 
re-establish the surgery, replenish the 
medicine cabinet and the equipment; 
make new kennels and boxes for the 
patients. 

“Kim, you have regular surgeon’s 
hands,” exclaimed Margaret one day as 


Kim helped with the setting of a frac- 


tured leg. 

“You mean it, Miss Strathy, and no 
kiddin’?” he demanded, a hoarse note 
in his voice. 

Sometimes there were long hours 
when Margaret Strathy and Kim, and 
perhaps a young neighbor, shared to- 
gether a vigil over a pet they feared 
might not live. It was then Margaret 
Strathy started the program of story 
telling, utilizing the talent that thrilled 


her day-school pupils. Stories of ad- 
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venture and excitement were the de- 
mand of these Humane Neighbors. 

A trifle skeptical, Margaret tried out 
her first missionary story—the tale of a 
hero in Africa. She doubted whether 
Kim or Dorrie Trimble had ever heard 
a missionary story. She caught the - 
quick reaction to her story. Her hero 
was real, not imaginary, and the story — 
had clicked. So oftentimes as they — 
watched by the kennel of an animal - 
patient in the eerie light of the tiny 
surgery she old missionary stories, con- ~ 
scious of an ache in her heart. It was © 
growing evident that Margaret Strathy ~ 
might never pass a medical examina- 
tion permitting her to go to India for 
missionary service. 

For nine months the Humane Neigh- 
bors had operated as a club in the base- 
ment surgery. Then late one evening 
Margaret Strathy opened the door in 
response to.a frenzied ringing of the 
bell. Startled, she found Kim Farth- 
ing’s mother standing on the doorstep, 
tears rolling down her cheeks, her | 
body trembling as from shock. 

“Tt’s Kim—he’s in terrible trouble— 
I’m so frightened they’ll send him to 
jail,’ Kim’s mother broke out sobbing. 

“Kim?” demanded the perplexed 
Miss Strathy. 

“Yes, I just heard the gang Kim’s 
been going around with has been 
caught in a burglary and they’ve all 
been taken to the police court. I came 
right home and Kim isn’t there. Oh, 
Miss Strathy, can you help us—you 
know lots of prominent people down- 
town. All the way home I was saying 
to myself, ‘it serves me right, neglect- 
ing Kim the way I have, and what good 
is the extra money I’ve been earning 
if Kim disgraces us all by going to jail’ 
—maybe being a teacher, you know 
what we can do—” 

“Come with me, Mrs. Farthing,” Mar- 
garet urged softly, leading the way to 
the basement. 

(To be continued) 
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“Go Forth and Serve” 


Call to Christian Living is Expressed in 
Mural at Zion Church 


On the narthex wall of Zion Church, 
Wilmington, Del., a large mural painting 
has recently been placed. As worshipers 
come through the church doors in leaving 
the services, they face this stirring re- 
minder of the call of our Lord and Saviour 
to “be doers of the word and not hearers 
only.” 

The picture was unveiled at a service 
December 10, 1944. It is the work of Ralph 
Pallen Coleman, Philadelphia artist, who 
is well known for his illustrations in books 
and magazines. Mr. Coleman has painted 
many of the pictures in the new Christian 
Growth Series, as well as some of the fes- 
tival illustrations for the weekly folders 
distributed by the United Lutheran Pub- 
lication House. 
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Miss Emilie Herrmann of San Fernando, 
Calif., gave the mural as a memorial to 
her parents, Karl G. and Sophie L. Herr- 
mann, and her sister, Sophie Herrmann. 
The committee which secured the painting 
consisted of Miss Dorothy Kleitz and the 
Rev. Sterling F. Bashore, pastor of Zion 
Church. 

The picture gives a parting reminder to 
those leaving the services that hearing and 
doing belong together, states Pastor 
Bashore. They are urged to apply the 
teachings of Christ to every department 
of life. 

Indirect lighting which has been pro- 
vided for the picture, as well as other de- 
tails of its arrangement, are equal to 
those in vogue in distinguished art gal- 
leries. 

The coloring of the picture, especially 
the intense illumination surrounding the 
Christ figure, has been commended as ex- 
traordinarily effective. 


y, 


The Muhlenberg Houses at the Trappe 


a 


Trappe, Pa 


— ‘ave 


The First Muhlenberg House, : 

Oxtp houses may be interesting for 
various reasons. One of the most in- 
teresting things about them always is 
the people who built them and lived in 
them. Now that I am living again in 
Trappe,. Pa., I am interested in the 
houses the Muhlenbergs occupied here. 

Henry Melchior Muhlenberg lived in 
two houses in the vicinity of the church 
which he erected for the Lutheran con- 
gregation in Trappe, then called Prov- 
idence or, sometimes, New Providence. 
He named the church Augustus be- 
cause of his veneration for Augustus 
Herman Franke, the founder of the in- 


stitutions at Halle, Germany, where 


Muhlenberg had been educated to be a 
minister and a missionary. The old 
church, built two hundred years ago, 
still stands, sound and firm, and is used 
once a year for a memorial service. 
Thousands have come to Trappe every 
year to see the venerable church build- 
ing and to honor the patriarch of the 
Lutheran Church in America. Few 
people, however, have stopped to look 
-at either of the residences that Muhlen- 
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Built in 1745. ) . 


berg and his family occupied as their 
homes in Trappe. 


The First House 


The first house that Muhlenberg and 
his family built and occupied in Trappe 
was a rather modest farmhouse, which 
is still standing on the road leading east. 
from the church, now called Seventh 
Avenue. It is within sight of the old 
church but the cupola, which you now 
see as its most conspicuous feature, is 
a later addition. The house is built of 
native stone like the church itself, on a 
piece of land containing thirty-three 
acres when Muhlenberg bought it. The 
members of the congregation hauled 
the stone for this house, as they did also 
at the same time for the church. The 
present owner, the Rev. Jacob Bowers, 
a preacher of the Church of the Breth- 
ren in Christ, covered the outside walls 
with plaster. His married son Carl now 
occupies it and manages the farm. The 
stone walls are from eighteen inches to 
two feet thick and the white oak panel- 
ing is still as hard as iron. Muhlenberg 
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chose the site because of a spring which 
has given an unfailing supply of good, 
clear, cool water to this day. 
Muhlenberg built this house soon 
after he married Anna Maria, daughter 
of John Conrad Weiser, famous friend 
of the Indians and their interpreter and 
negotiator with the Pennsylvania au- 
thorities. He went to Tulpehocken for 
his eighteen-year-old bride. The wed- 
ding ceremony was conducted by the 
Rev. Tobias Wagner on the Friday after 
Easter, April 23, 1745. That was two 
years and five months after his arrival 
in Philadelphia, and one year and seven 
months after he held the first service 
in the church which was being erected 
because the barn in which Muhlenberg 
had been ministering to his congrega- 
tion was entirely inadequate and un- 
suitable. The church, however, was not 
completed and consecrated until Octo- 
ber 6, 1745. The parsonage, as it may 
be called, was finished about two 
months before the church. Muhlenberg 
took his bride to their new home in the 
country after they had lived for three 
months in Philadelphia. He had agreed 
to move to Trappe and leave his re- 
cently arrived colleague, the Rev. Peter 
Brunnholtz, in charge of the Philadel- 
phia and Germantown congregations. 
The people at Providence and at New 


Hanover, or Falkner Swamp, had. 


united in a petition requesting him to 
live, labor and die in their midst, so 
highly did they esteem him. In one of 
his reports to Halle he wrote: 

“T found that I had a very heavy un- 
dertaking in the building of my house. 
I am yet in debt for the land; and be- 
sides I had to begin the serious work 
of building empty handed. The con- 
gregation itself, indeed, ought to have 
built a house for the pastor, but their 
poverty forbade them, especially as the 
debt on the church has not yet been 
paid. So I was compelled to begin the 
work myself, and it cost me about two 
hundred pounds current money. Al- 
though it brings me somewhat into debt, 
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still I have a respectable home, where 
I can raise the necessary grain for my 
bread, keep a horse, a pair of horned 
cattle, and keep house with more com- 
fort and economy. Here then we have 
our earthly abode where we can dry 
our garments after exposure to storms 
and rains. We rejoice in the lot as- 
signed to us and that our home is in 
Providence until we reach the true 
Fatherland at last.” 

On account of his increasing respon- 
sibilities, his widening work and his 
frequent journeys as the recognized 
head of the Lutheran Church at that 
time, Muhlenberg was so frequently 
absent from home and for such long 
periods at times, that much of the fam- 
ily burden, including the farm work, 
rested on the capable shoulders of his 
wife during the sixteen years they lived 
in Trappe. Eight of their eleven chil- 
dren were born at Trappe. 

The Muhlenberg family moved to 
Philadelphia in 1761. On June 28, 1763, 
he sold his house and land but reserved 
five acres, situated along the road, 
nearest the church, and gave the con- 
gregation the first refusal for their pur- 
chase, if they wanted this lot for a par- 
sonage. He held possession of this lot 
until his death. Afterwards his son, 
General Peter Muhlenberg, reserved it 
for many years for this purpose but 
the congregation did not seem disposed 
to buy it, so he finally sold it. 


The Second House 

After an interval of fifteen years 
which the family spent in Philadelphia 
they left the city, moved back to 
Trappe in March 1776, and lived in the 
second Muhlenberg house. That was 
the year of the beginning of the Revo- 
lutionary War in which the eldest son, 
Peter, took a most conspicuous part as 
a general under George Washington. 

Muhlenberg purchased property on 
the main road a short distance below 
Augustus Church, opposite the present 
site of St. Luke’s Evangelical and Re- 
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formed Church. The house on this 
property had a front of beautifully 
hewn stone and originally was two 
stories high. A third story subsequently 
was added by some succeeding owner. 
It was surrounded by ample grounds, 
to which later adjoining parcels of land 
were added up to 21 acres. The house 
is now owned and occupied by John 
S. McHarg and family. 

Here Muhlenberg spent the last years 
of his life in retirement, occasionally 
preaching as a supply for the Rev. John 
Ludwig Voigt, his successor at Trappe, 
and also now and then at New Hanover 


The Second Muhlenberg House at Trappe, 
where H. M. Muhlenberg spent the 
last years of his life. 


and in Philadelphia. Increasing deaf- 
ness and failing eyesight troubled him, 
and progressive dropsy incapacitated 
him at the end. He preached his last 
sermon in Augustus Church Septem- 
ber 26, 1784. 

One thing to which he gave much at- 
tention during his retirement was the 
completion of the Lutheran hymn book, 
which the Pennsylvania synod pub- 
lished in 1786, for which Muhlenberg 
also wrote the Foreword. This seems 
to have been the only complete book 
he published, though he was a prolific 
writer of reports to Halle and of many 
important letters and church docu- 
ments. 

The venerable patriarch died Oc- 
tober 7, 1787, at the age of seventy-six 
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Life's Greatest Goal 
By EVELYN GERBERDING SMITH 


“SEEK ye first the Kingdom of God!” 
This is life’s greatest goal; 

For everything else in this old world 
Is nothing compared to a soul. 


Riches acquired on earth; 

Position, power and fame 

We must leave behind; so wise is he 
Who sirives heaven’s joys to claim. 


There’s surely no reason to fret 

If men do not laud our name.... 

If God says, “Well done,” at the end of the 
road; 

O, that will be sweeter than fame. 


First; seek ye the Kingdom of God... . 
Strive not for riches and gold. 
Life’s goal is not owning a mansion on 
earth; 
It’s being sure of a place in His fold. 
Long Beach, Calif. 


years and thirty-one days. His widow 
survived him for fifteen years and died 
in the Norristown home of their mar- 
ried daughter, Mary Catherine, wife of 
General Francis Swaine. She was 
buried by the side of her husband in 
the cemetery of Augustus Church, 
where also rest the remains of their’ 
son, John Peter Gabriel, the preacher- 
soldier, who lived in the Muhlenberg 
house for many years after his father’s 
death while engaged in Pennsylvania 
The last words of the patriarch as he 
lay on his death bed, surrounded by 


. members of his family, was a stanza of 


his favorite hymn, written by Paul 
Gerhardt: “Commit thou all thy ways.” 


Haste, Lord, to end our sorrow, 
Our feeble hands support, 
Each day and each tomorrow 
Be Thou our soul’s resort. 
May we to Thy great mercy 
Till death commended be, 
Then shall our earthly footsteps 
Most surely lead to Thee. 
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1944's Record on Apportioned Giving 


Year's Returns by Synods Reported by Treasurer HENRY BEISLER, 
231 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Amount Amount Percentage 
Synod Apportioned Paid Paid 
Pennsylvania Ministerium 0.00.00... $ 391,300.00 $ 302,870.05 77.40 


New *Y ork sid ctsncssltiasicrstcanstenssiee es eT ee 276,372.00 152,004.60 55.00 
Nor than@arol ina $s tesscos nestecodeassesspscmoinipetstvencoom Sirssrares tad 57,584.00 © 36,384.73 63.19 


86,882.00 92,972.57 107.01 

43,222.00 27,500.00 63.63 

304,271.00 316,098.42 103.89 

34,928.00 24,805.25 71.02 

134,567.00 134,567.00 100.00 

150,892.00 125,639.60 83.26 

35,719.00 30,324.65 84.90 

87,982.00 72,000.00 81.83 

10,583.00 6,544.86 61.84 

725.00 725.00 100.00 

23,595.00 18,875.00 80.00 

14,228.00 14,931.70 10495 

Georgia- Alabama 8,327.00 8,743.05 105.00 
Caria ers ts.cnicg Se sncesets eee eee aes 42,683.00 9,005.34 21.10 
Kansas ae ae cola’ renee 16,487.00 13,584.10 82.39 
Nebraska 22 cc. icant eae BS aieeae 30,418.00 13,898.93 45.69 
Wartburg? écccieceste ten te ees eee 34,095.00 11,185.00 32.81 
Icelandic ...... ae on tren a 3,996.00 1,023.73 25.62 
Midwest ........ ix eee oe besa S 28,348.00 9,205.89 32.47 
Calilorniao.-. 7, fee st a ae ee 13,755.00 14,150.00 102.87 
Rocky Mountain .... ce oo Beeiae- ras 4,934.00. 6,550.00 132.75 
Northwest ..... i : ro EET ae oh eee 95,588.00 95,588.00 100.00 
Manttobas sace cinta ree eee eee 19,382.00 6,500.00 33.54 
Pacific oe chss sco cco dvi SE saan 6,056.00 7,740.64 127.82 
Nova: Scotia’ ccc ae ee eee sities 5,446.00 3,846.33 70.63 
West: Virginia) 5.22.2 oe 9,120.00 9,581.17 105.06 
Slovak: Zion © cscetesdcsseate Se es oS ee ests 14,260.00 2,129.20 1493 
Ploridat ices ee 3,611.00 3,679.90 101.91 
Kentucky=iLennessee. ..ccatecscave tenet 10,644.00 9,490.65 89.16 


$2,000,000.00 $1,582,145.36 79.11 Av. 


Puerto Rico, iscsi uae etar gy teitcieiacg ak Poterratste ecb 900.00 
Virgin, Islands) J ucsisasete Seth Bas tates cack fering we 223.65 


$2,000,000.00 $1,583,269.01 79.16 Av. 


THE expectation of a total of one and the year 1944 came to an end, that the 
a half million dollars paid by ULCA fact was announced, interpreted and 
congregations for budgeted benev- made the basis for the benevolence goal 
olences was so clearly indicated before of 1945. But the exact sums given by 
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congregations through their synods is 
now published. The total given in col- 
umn two of the tabulation, $1,582,145.36, 
is the largest sum in ULCA history 
which was given to carry on the regular 
causes of the Church. Next to it, 
strange to say, was the year 1930, when 
Treasurer E. Clarence Miller reported 
$1,422,919 received from the churches. 
Next to this is the year 1928, for which 
the receipts were $1,408,113. Decline 
from 1931 was seriously rapid: 

Most readers of Tue LurHeran will, 
or at least should, find the synod to 


which they belong and notice: 1. The 
amount apportioned this synod; 2. The 
amount paid; and 3. The percentage of 
the amount apportioned which the 
churches of that synod have met. 

Twelve of the thirty-two synods will 
rejoice because they have reached the 
goal of the entire group of synods 100 
percent or more on the apportionment. 
The number of synods that have not 
been so generous to the causes of their 
Church is indicated by the fact that the 
average percentage against a budget of 
$2,000,000 is 79.11 percent. . 


Fidelity, Preparedness and Brevity 


Virginia Synod’s Convention Shows Accomplishments and Courage 


By P. J. Bameé 


(L. to r., front row) Dr. Paul Andrew Kirsch, assistant executive secretary, Board of American 
Missions; Dr. J. J. Scherer, Jr., president of. the Synod of Virginia and of the Board of 
American Missions; Dr. Frederick R. Knubel, president of the United Synod of New York, 
official ULCA representative at the convention. 

(Back row) Rev. Frederick H. Goos, Lutheran Service Commission, Newport News, Va.; 
Dr. C. Franklin Koch, executive secretary, Board of Social Missions; Dr. Hans Moyer, 
Konnarock School for Boys, Konnarock, Va. 


Tue 116th annual convention of the 
Synod of Virginia was held in St. Mark’s 
Church, Roanoke, Va., February 6-9. 

President J. J. Scherer, Jr., D.D., opened 
the convention with the Order for the 
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Opening of Synods. This was followed by 
the Communion Service. The Rev. M. L. 
Minnick, secretary of synod, was liturgist, 
and the Rev. Wallace Berry and the Rev. 
R. Nelson Peery were administrants, The 
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7 seat. 


REPRESENTING VIRGINIA SYNOD'S BROTHERHOOD 

(L. to r.) T. C. Rohrbaugh, superintendent of Lutheran Orphanage, Salem, Va., president of the 
Virginia Synod's Brotherhood; C. V. Henkel of Lynchburg, statistical secretary; Dr. Theodore G. 
Shuey, Swoope, Va., who spoke to synod on "Stewardship"; the Rev. Robert J. Schenck, pastor, 
Grace Church, Waynesboro, Va.; William E. Coiner, Waynesboro, treasurer. 


sermon was delivered by Dr. J. J. Scherer. 

The theme of Dr. Scherer’s sermon was 
“Thus Saith the Lord.” The sermon out- 
line followed the three articles of the 
Apostles’ Creed. The sermon was a strong, 
clear call for a strengthened Christian 
faith. That call to faith permeated and 
carried through the entire convention. In 
the third section of the sermon the 
preacher dealt at length with the “Chris- 
tian Church,” Said Dr. Scherer, “This is 
the institution about which I am con- 
cerned, for it is through this institution 
that the world is to be saved.” 


Timely Addresses 

On Stewardship, we quote from the ad- 
dress by Dr. T. G. Shuey: “In a material 
world money is a major factor in building 
and maintaining the Church and its insti- 
tutions. . . . Legalistic tithing belongs to 
a people still in the cradle. The Old Testa- 
ment is a book for beginners, and is to be 
regarded as such. It was intended as a 
gesture and not a goal. The church turns 
back when it accepts the tenth or any 
mathematical result that does not require 
the last full measure of dedication to duty. 
This is a day of spiritual adventure. 
Churches and individuals that are devoid 
of it will die. Spiritual adventure! It is 
time for adventure in the stewardship of 
money.” 

Christian Education: It is important to 
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know some of the things some of our peo- 
ple are thinking about Christian educa- 
tion, even though their thinking may not 
be new to the church at large. The ad- 
dress on Christian Education was deliv- 
ered by Dr. Rudolph G. Schulz. He pic- 
tured an educated world without Christian 
influence, and, by contrast, a world in 
which Christian influence is predominant 
in education, and then observed that if 
Christian education holds the answer to 
the terrifying spectacle of a world with- 
out Christian influence, and, if Christian 
education is the program that brings 
Christian influence to bear upon a social 
order, then it (Christian education) is 
worthy of A No. 1 priority in the whole 
program of the whole church. 

Dr. Frederick R. Knubel, president of 
the United Synod of New York, was the 
United Lutheran Church representative to 
the convention. He made the usual pres- 
entations of the affairs of the church. In 
his sermon delivered Wednesday night Dr. - 
Knubel said, “The spoken word is still the 
mightiest weapon of the church.” 


Ministers 
During 1944 one minister was received 
by transfer, five were transferred to other 
synods, eleven changed pastoral charges 
within the synod, ten are serving as chap- 
lains, and one is in preparation for the 
(Continued on page 23) 
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MUSINGS OF A 


MINISTER'S 


WIFE 


QUARANTINE—Mark Lathrop finds Time Heavy on His Hands 


“Mark Laturop! Have you lost your 
mind?” 

My son jumped guiltily, drawing his 
head back through the open window. 
“Well, you want me to keep up with 
my homework, don’t you?” ™ 

“Your homework?” 

“Sure. Tommy’s putting it in the 
basket I let down. See?” With a final 
yank of the string in his hand, he drew 
my market basket over the sill, ex- 
tracted a rather grimy looking paper, 
and waved it before me triumphantly. 

“Close that window at once, Mark. 
Keeping up with your homework will 
be quite a job if you get pneumonia on 


‘ top of the measles.” 


“So long, Tom. I’ve got to get my 
throat cut.” Mark slammed the win- 
dow shut and turned to me with an 
impish grin. Laughter bubbled, but 
with an effort of will I kept it inside. 

“Did that seem courteous?” I asked. 

“No,” he admitted, “but anything for 
a laugh.” 

“Anything?” 

“Oh, I suppose not. But I didn’t mean 
to be rude. I’m just so sick of being 
cooped up Id like to throw things.” 

“IT know! It is certainly hard lines 
to be quarantined for ten days and only 
sick three. But that’s what the doctors 
say is necessary to protect the rest of 
the school.” 

“But it’s nothing! 
days I had a rash I didn’t feel sick. I 
don’t see why everyone can’t just have 
it and be done with it.” 

“Does seem silly. I know. But lots 
of people don’t get off as lightly as you 
did. We have to think of them, too.” 

“T get tired of thinking of other peo- 
ple. I bet you do too. Only grown 
folks never admit things like that.” 

“Of course, we get tired of thinking 
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of others. And I’ve an idea most grown 
people would admit it. But we also 
know we’d hate much more to live in a 
community or a country where no one 
gave a thought to the other fellow.” 

“But doesn’t it ever get the best of 
you? Don’t you and dad ever feel like 
blowing off steam and telling everyone 
in Bordenville to go fly a kite? I’ve 
been noticing this week. There hasn’t 
been one day that someone hasn't 
wanted you or dad or both of you to do 
something you hadn’t planned to do. 
And you always do it. Dad didn’t want 
to go out last night when that phone 
call came. I’m sure he didn’t. He had 
his slippers on and had just settled 
down with a book. I’d have said, ‘Not 
tonight. Tl come around tomorrow.’ 
Instead of that he’s just as nice as pie. 
‘Of course, if you think I can be any 
help I'll be glad to come.’ Doesn’t he 
ever get sick of it?” 

“T’ve known your father to refuse re- 
quests he thought were unreasonable. 
But if there is anything he can do to 
help, he really wants to help.” 


“You mean he really wanted to go’ 


out last night?” 

“Of course he did, you simpleton. He 
had a choice to make. He could sit 
here and be comfortable, or he could 
get someone out of a tight spot. You 
know what you’d do yourself.” 

“No, I wouldn’t. When I’m a min- 
ister T’ll have office hours. I'll say, 
‘Please call at such and such a time.’” 

Deep inside me a little voice said, 
“There, he’s said it again, ‘When I’m a 
minister.’ Perhaps some day he’ll say 
it and you'll be sure he means it.” 
Aloud I said, “I’ve known ministers 
who do that, but I don’t think they ever 
are as close to their people as your 
father is. One of the nicest things—and 
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there are many nice things—about be- 
ing a minister, is feeling the special 
bond between you and your congrega- 
tion.” 

“But that doesn’t mean letting your- 
self be pushed around.” 

“No one ever pushes either your 
father or me around. Don’t get that 
idea in your head. A few individuals 
have tried it at one time or another; 
but they don’t succeed long. Not even 
you and Joan. And if you think you’ve 
diverted my attention from the fact 
that, in spite of my talking yesterday 
about the importance of keeping warm, 
you were sticking your head out in this 
raw March air, you are sadly mis- 
taken.” 

“T guess I'll have to write to the Pres- 
ident and tell him that if he wants 
someone to keep the Germans on the 
straight and narrow path after the war, 
he’d better turn it over to you!” 

“T sometimes think it would be just 
as easy to run a whole country as it is 
to keep you and Joan doing the things 
you ought to do. Strange that I seem 
to love you in spite of your evil ways.” 

“And you’re pretty, nice, even when 
you're being a dictator.” Mark gave me 
a quick hug, and I realized that he was 
almost as tall as I. Strange to be living 
in a day when every mother hates to 
see her boy-child grow to manhood. 

Through my mind flashed the recollec- 
tion of the conversation I had with Mrs. 
Day when she stopped to pick up the 
material to take on her visits to pros- 
pective members. ‘“Wasn’t there a 
group who were going to ‘christianize 
the world in one generation’? Well, 
I’m not sure about the world, but we’d 
better christianize America and as 
much of the world as we can reach in 
this generation, or there won’t be any 
world left to christianize.’ She wasn’t 
being flip about it—just very much con- 
cerned. She started off to make her 
visits, looking as purposeful as I think 
the original seventy must have ap- 
peared. 
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Mark’s voice brought me back to the 
present. “Looking for Joan? Or just 
daydreaming?” 

“Daydreaming, I’m afraid. But Joan 
should be home, shouldn’t she?” 

“She should have been home by the 
time Tommy got here. But you know 
how she fools on the way. Did she tell 
you about what she and Phyllis did 
yesterday? Hopped all the way home 
on one foot because they made up some 
sort of game that every time they put 
their foot down the war would last an- 
other year. Boy, are they goofey?” 

“Perfectly sane for her age, Mark. 
You and Tommy used to play ‘Step on 
a crack, you'll break your mother’s 
back,’ seems to me.” 

“T guess we did. Well, I hope she 
grows up soon. Girls can have sense. 
Mary Catherine Hemingway. has.” I 
could tell from the tone of voice that 
it wasn’t just the length of the name 
that made him catch his breath in the 
middle of it. 

“And so has Pegeen Smith, I sup- 
pose.” 

“Oh, she’s all right, if you like the 
type.” 

“Oh, I see.” I was too much relieved 
to inquire further. Perhaps some day 
he’ll tell me just what knocked the idol 
from her pedestal. I have only a vague 
impression of Mary Catherine as a 
rather unremarkable girl who “wields a 
mean hockey stick,” according to Mark. 
At that age I’d rather see a girl pro- 
ficient on the hockey field than on the 
dance floor, Pegeen’s domain. 

“How about helping me with this 
algebra, mom?” coaxed Mark, the fair 
sex banished by more pressing matters. 

“Bring it down to the kitchen while 
I fix some things, and I'll help you.” 

The time flew. Suddenly I realized 
Joan had not yet appeared. I didn’t 
know whether to be angry or worried. 
I turned to Mark. 

“How would you like to get busy on 
the telephone and see if you can locate 
your sister?” 
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TEXTS AND COMMENTS 


LEAVENED, OR UNLEAVENED? 


Read 1 Corinthians 4:20—5:8; John 
6: 4-13. 

Frrpinc 5,000 people with five loaves 
and two fishes at a pre-Passover feast, 
and still having twelve basketfulls left 
over, has astonished multitudes ever 
since Christ performed the miracle. 
More marvelous has been the feeding 
of tens of thousands with “the bread 
of life” of which the Galilee food was a 
symbol—multiplying it with each cre- 
ative word and blessing it until the 
supply has proved inexhaustible. But 
such multiplication is not the kind re- 
ferred to in the expression, “bread that 
is leavened.” For leaven is the fermen- 
tation caused by chemical action or by 
bacteria injected into the dough lump, 
and is the symbol of sin’s multiplying 
evil. God wants “unleavened” Chris- 
tians and congregations. As at the an- 
cient Passover “unleavened bread” was 
eaten, so at the Lenten season, Christ 
would remove from us the “leaven of 
unrighteousness,” the bacteria of sin, 
as we partake of the sacramental bread. 


Ye are severed from Christ, ye who 
would be justified by the law; ye are fallen 
away from grace. Galatians 5: 4. 


FALLEN FROM Grace. The Christian 
citizen is confused these days. As he 
recognizes the value of a strong army, 
navy and air force for national defense 
and for liberation of victims of aggres- 
sion, he is at the same time alarmed 
over the danger of domination by the 
forces of militarism, dictatorship, or 
communism among the very peoples 
who have been opposing these evils in 
others. In emphasizing the rule of law 
and order, the rule of love is in danger 
of being trampled under. In this Lenten 
period the gospel of mercy calls us to 


re-evaluate the power of the cross to 
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save a hate-filled world, and calls us 
to repent for our spiritual lapses in 
magnifying material might and in plac- 
ing law above grace. 


A little leaven leaveneth the whole lump. 
Galatians 5: 9. 


LEAVENND wiTH Sin. A mosquito bite 
is a little thing, but the malaria it 
spreads rivals bombs and bullets in its 
toll of casualties. Referring to a well- 
known church member who lived in 
adultery with his stepmother, St. Paul 
likened the contaminating influence in 
the congregation to leaven which “leav- 
eneth the whole lump.” The microbes 
of sin, unless checked by the antitoxin 
divinely provided, spreads havoe wher- 
ever the minions of Satan make contact. 
Sin is positive. More bitter than qui- 
nine or than the gall at the crucifixion 
is the remedy of the saving blood that 
“cleanseth from all sin.” 


Purge out the old leaven, that ye may be 
a new lump, even as ye are unleavened. 
1 Corinthians 5: 7. 


UNLEAVENED THROUGH PurGING. To ™ 
throw off poison, a good laxative usually 
is suggested. One cannot have spiritual 
health without first purging out “the 
old leaven” of sin. The “blood purges” 
of Russia, and later of Germany, may 
have rid the body politic in those lands 


- of elements disagreeable to their rulers; 


but the blood of Calvary was shed vol- 
untarily—not in hatred but in love, not 
to destroy but to save. The pure plasma 
of the perfect Jesus is effective to build 
up a new spiritual body, unleavened by 
sin. Legal enactments, Jewish regula- 
tions and “purifications” are superficial, 
and do not reach into the heart. The 
“bread of life,” “the water of life,” en- 
ter the inner man and energize unto 
“eternal life.” 
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Wherefore let us keep the feast, not with 
old leaven, neither with the leaven of 
malice and wickedness, but with the un- 
leavened bread of sincerity and truth. 
1 Corinthians 5: 8. 

VITALIZED BY UNLEAVENED BREAD. 
When the Israelites ate unleavened 
bread at their Passover feasts, they 
were reminded of the freedom gained 
from the leaven of evil in Egypt and of 
the salvation from the destroying angel 
who “passed over” their homes. Their 
faith in Jehovah was signified by the 
sign of the blood of the sacrificed lamb 
which was eaten with unleavened bread 
on their Independence Day. They were 
revitalized thereby, strengthened in 
body and spirit for the journey toward 
the land of promise. Let us beware of the 
world’s leaven; and with the “unleav- 
ened bread of sincerity and truth” let 
us celebrate anew the “Passover of our 
Lord”—“for our passover also hath 
been sacrificed, even Christ.” 


HeaAveNLy Farner, Thou hast created 
us, and we cannot live without Thee. 
We thank Thee that in the hunger of 
our souls Thou hast not left us to starve 
in the wilderness or to live on the husks 
of this world’s offerings. Help us by 
Thy Spirit to refuse the leavened bread 
that builds only to destroy, but feed us 
ever on the Bread of Life in Christ 
Jesus. Amen. 


Children’s Rights. 


(Continued from page 2) 
vail; regimentation of children, with 
youngsters marching to meals, to school, 
to church; silent and unhappy meal 
hours; rooms in which little children 
live under health hazards; child labor 
essential to the institution; family re- 
lationships discouraged. Astounding as 
it is, there are forgotten children with- 
in institutional walls, about whom in- 
formation is so inadequate that their 
identity is uncertain. Some _ institu- 
tions permit parents to use the church 
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homes as ‘dumping grounds,’ without 
attempting to do anything about it.” 
The size of the church’s ministry is 
stated in an earlier paragraph. One 
reads: “There are close to 10,000 chil- 
dren who live in institutions through- 
out the country. To have a share in 
shaping their lives is of inestimable 
value and warrants deepening thought 
and effort.” An appreciation of what 
homes and orphanages should have is 
indicated in the following statement: 
“Over against these heart-rending 
situations there is a preponderance of 
Lutheran organizations providing splen- 
did service to children. To these we 
offer every possible encouragement so 
that they may continue to grow in use- 
fulness. But as long as there is one 
child welfare organization in the coun- 
try carrying the name of the Lutheran 
Church which does not show by its 
work a deep concern for and under- 
standing of the delicate lives entrusted 
to its care, we. feel responsible for 
reaching out to help that institution.” 
In advising the church relative to 
their care of children the report states: 
“The specific recommendations which 
we make to each organization are based 
on certain acknowledged principles, 
most fundamental of which is the 
child’s right to a home. Children are 
entitled to normal home life. The fam- 
ily unit is divinely instituted, and chil- 
dren should not be deprived of family 
life in their natural homes except for 
urgent and compelling reasons. When 
a child should be removed from his 
own home, or the home of relatives, the 
Christian foster home is the nearest 
substitute. For this reason stress has 
been placed on the development of a 


‘ program for foster home care for chil- 


dren who are not able to live in their 
own homes.” 

One conclusion is obvious. The 
church is neither blind nor complacent 
relative to its obligations to children. 
We have a real ministry to the little 
ones of whom our Lord spoke. 
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eros the Desk 


SEVERAL years ago we heard about 
the number one illustration of mis- 
guiding pride—or shall we say the mul- 
tiplication of egotism which material 
success may develop? A recently en- 
riched man who had engaged the serv- 
ices of an interior decorator to furnish 
embellishments for a mansion in pro- 
cess of completion, returned a replica 
of Venus de Milo. Said he in his letter, 
“I may not be an expert on art, but I 
do know enough to expect the whole 
statue of Venus. The one you sent had 
its arms broken off when it arrived.” 

And believe it or not, there are still 
people who think the main function of 
modern hospitals is the provision of 
opportunities for doctors and nurses to 
experiment on the sick and injured. 
One realizes that this attitude of fear 
is much less prevalent and potent than 
it was twenty-five years ago, but there 
is still enough of it to lead ill people to 
deprive themselves of competent ad- 
vice until some form of disease has 
reached the stage of incurability. May- 
be hospitals and physicians emphasize 
more than they should the principle of 
their ethics—not to advertise. If peo- 
ple knew the hard and fast rules gov- 
erning consent to operations, or if they 
could be made aware of the high per- 
centage of cures and improvements in 
health, they would realize the error of 
their idea of a hospital with a staff of 
reputable physicians and surgeons, and 
reliable management. 

And at this point we pause to register 
astonishment at the response to radio 
advertising of medicaments. We con- 
fess to being so largely indebted to 
these “commercials” for our fine music, 
informing broadcasts, and restful enter- 
tainment as to refuse to compare the 
value of our enjoyment with the vol- 
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ume of misguidance or of neglect which 
is turned loose constantly by radio. 
And while we are on the subject, we 
express our curiosity as to the con- 
tinuance of radio conducted “games of 
chance” or means of providing mailing 
lists which now depend on broadcasts. 


THE LATEST CURFEW 

PHILADELPHIA papers found interest- 
ing “copy” in the reactions of pro- 
prietors of establishments that. sell 
alcoholic beverages after midnight. 
Cynics relative to the obedience of 
those affected by the regulations are 
already prophesying speak-easies, bri- 
bery of the police and hijacking, which, 
if one ventures to think about it, is no 
guarantee of good character for either 
sellers or consumers of intoxicants. 

For, after all, the period of the day 
which begins at midnight and lasts un- 
til the street lights are turned off, is 
intended for the rest which is gained 
by sleep. The hours of darkness, when 
used for other purposes, are classified 
as dangerous. It is the period of time 
which has been allotted ghosts and 
malefactors. Robbers and murderers 
ply their vicious trades under the sha- 
dows of the night. 

It is easy to cry superstition and im- 
agination as the sources of the reputa- 
tion for wickedness which permeates 
night life as it is practiced by those 
who are commanded to cease their 
business at midnight. The least that 
can be said for saloons, taprooms, and 
the night clubs mentions wastefulness, 
vulgarity, sex appeal and disregard of 
conventions. When the most is reported, 
they provide the setting for the most 
serious crimes and the environment in 
which social ills are bred and reared. 
The opposition to the requirement of 
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midnight closing springs from the spirit 
of disobedience to the law and defiance 
of many moral safeguards. 

On one point THe LuTHERAN desires 
to record its dissent. We refuse to 
agree with those who are already 
threatening results similar to those un- 


der prohibition. The Eighteenth Amend- 
ment and the Volstead Act were no 
more to blame for the lawlessness that 
characterized the decade of their opera- 
tion than is the seventh commandment 
the cause of theft and robbery, bur- 
glary and fraud. 


Fidelity, Preparedness and 
Brevity 


(Continued from page 17) 
chaplaincy. Three young men were ex- 


amined and their ordination was author- ~ 


ized: Joseph G. Killinger, Virgil A. Moyer, 
and Hensel B. Arehart. 

Due to the application of a rule for 
clearing church rolls for statistical pur- 
poses, in some places the membership sta- 
tastics show some losses. Interesting is 
this: Confirmed, 495 loss; communing 106 
gain. 


Financial Items 

Synod paid 86 percent of the assigned 
beneficence, $47,702; unassigned benefi- 
cence paid, $32,952. This latter includes 
Lutheran World Action, which was paid 
100 percent plus—$17,258. The report of 
the appeal for $50,000 for Marion College, 
running over 1943-44, showed $49,533 
pledged, $48,607 paid in cash. The valua- 
tion of the synod’s church ‘property in- 
creased $117,036, while indebtedness de- 
creased $37,792. Congregational current 
expenses increased $13,514, and unusual 
expenses increased $23,196. Assigned benefi- 
cence increased $2,660, and unassigned 
beneficence decreased $13,472. This de- 
crease was due to the fact that the larger 
portion of the Marion College appeal funds 
was gathered during 1943 and classified 
as unassigned beneficence. Leaving the 
funds thus gathered out of the picture, the 
unassigned beneficence increased during 
1944, 

In the report on Roanoke College there 
was a request for a campaign for $50,000 
for the erection of a chapel on the cam- 
pus. On the suggestion of President 
Charles Smith of the college, and in 
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keeping with the constitution of the synod, 
this was referred to the Executive Council 
for study during 1945. 

Home Mission Loan Fund. The synod 
established a Home Mission Loan Fund to 
supplement the work of the Board of 
American Missions in aiding missions on 
the territory of the Virginia Synod. The 
fund is not to become operative until 
$25,000 has been accumulated. By action 
of the synod $17,185 was placed in the fund 
as a starter. A campaign for $50,000 was 
authorized. 

Sister Ruth Wagner of Richmond, Va., 
was authorized to put on a campaign to 
raise funds for the Deaconess Motherhouse 
in Baltimore. 

Synod authorized the Executive Council 
to appropriate out of the treasury the Vir- 
ginia Synod’s Luther League’s share of 
the $25,000 Golden Anniversary Fund, the 
amount not to exceed $1,080. This was 
done in view of the relationship agree- 
ment between the synod and the League. 

Synod expressed its willingness to as- 
sume the responsibility for raising its share 
of $2,500,000 for Lutheran World Action. 

Inasmuch as the synod’s 1945 budget 
was made up during June 1944, the in- 
crease in the amount asked by the ULCA 
for 1945 will be printed in the minutes of 
1945 as a special, but will be carried as 
regular beneficence in 1946. The congre- 
gations have been asked to do their best 
to raise the larger amount. The great faith 
characteristic of this convention was ex- 
pressed by one of the speakers in the 
words, “The OPA has put no ceiling on 
church finance—a vision of our Church in 
a world of dire need, a knowledge of the 
fact that what the church is doing to meet 
the world’s need is what God is doing will 
challenge all our resources,” 
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SCHOOL LESSON 


Deepening Shadow of the Cross “/ Nathan Xe. Melhorn 


Our Lord's Approach to His Surrender and Submission 
Si. Matthew, Chapters 21-25. Sunday School Lesson for March 18, 1945 

_ WE ARE assuming that the readers of Tur LuTHERAN who use this page have followed 
the narrative of our Lord’s ministry as it is on record in the Gospel of St. Matthew. 
Thus step by step, revelation of the establishment of the kingdom of God “in the midst 
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of us” has been received and appropriated. The understanding has been established 


that the Messiah for whose mission the 
Jewish people were the medium, is far 
greater than any human personality. The 
Only Begotten Son of God having taken 
upon Himself man’s nature, became there- 
by the competent expression of the Father’s 
infinite love for sin-bound creatures. 

In the program of teaching and learning 
which our adult Sunday school classes are 
using, St. Matthew’s Gospel, chapters 21 
to 25 contain next to the last installment. 
They should be read continuously and in 
advance of March 18, even though refer- 
ences to the incidents related will be made 
in next week’s LuTHeran when the depths 
of the self-humiliation of the Son of God 
will be stressed. 


A Useful Outline 


Among the “helps” available to Sunday 
school teachers of adults is an analysis of 
St. Matthew’s chapters 21 to 25, which 
merits detailed attention. The general 
heading is “The Last Days in Jerusalem.” 
There are three subdivisions, two and 
three of which are “broken down” into 
items. We quote: 


Tse Last Days IN JERUSALEM 
1.The triumphal entry, cleansing of the 
Temple, and cursing of the fig tree 
(21:1-22) 
2. Hostile questions and warning parables 
(21: 23—22: 46) 
a) The priests: By what authority? (21: 
23-27) 
b) Parables of the two sons, the wicked 
husbandman, and the unworthy wed- 
ding guests (21:28—22:14) 
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c) The Pharisees: Is tribute lawful? 
(22: 15-22) 

d) The Sadducees: Is not the resurrec- 
tion absurd? (22: 23-33) 

e) The lawyer: Which is the great com- 
mandment? (22:34-40) 

f) Jesus: How can the Messiah be both 
David’s son and Lord? (22:41-46) 


3. Discourses in Jerusalem (chapters 23-25) 
a) Discourses against the Pharisees 

(chapter 23) 

b) Discourse on the second coming 

(chapter 24) 

(1) Destruction of the temple, vss. 
1-2; (2) beginning of the “sor- 
rows,” vss. 3-8; (3) persecutions, 
vss. 9-14; (4) the last tribulation, 
vss. 15-28; (5) coming of the Son 
of man, vss. 29-31; (6) the “when’’ 
of his coming, vss. 32-44; (7) con- 
cluding parable of the servant, 
vss. 45-51. 

c) Discourse on the last things (chap- 

ter 25) 

(1) Parable of the ten virgins (1-13) 

(2) Parable of the talents (14-30) 

(3) The judgment of mankind (31-46) 


An Important Revision 

We remark in passing that the “History 
of the Passion of our Lord,” as it appears 
in our Common Service Book and as it 
will be read to many congregations at this 
season of the Church Year, contains the 
Gospel of St. Matthew to which we are 
giving consideration. The meditative lis- 
tener will again “grow in grace and in the 
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knowledge of our Lord” as he personally 
and individually appropriates these in- 
spired Scriptures. To only one of these 
distinctive references can we give atten- 
tion. 

It is the section in the twenty-second 
chapter, verses 34 to 40, in which is re- 
corded our Lord’s answer to the query of 
a lawyer who sought to find a flaw in the 
loyalty of Jesus to the law given the He- 
brews and enshrined in their Scripture. 
The lawyer asked Jesus, “What is the great 
commandment of the law?” 

To us of this day and age what we call 
the Golden Rule would be the answer. 
Probably it was so regarded by the com- 
pany of Pharisees for whom the lawyer 
spoke. Indeed, Jesus Himself in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount stated this principle 
(Matthew 7:12) and thereby gave divine 
recognition to the law of Moses (Deuter- 
onomy 6: 5). 

But what Jesus emphasized was the mo- 
tivation of obedience to God for fear of 
consequences. In the covenant of Sinai the 
promise of an inheritance contained a con- 
dition. The law, as delivered by Moses 
from God, would, if kept, insure the in- 
heritance of redemption. But dire punish- 
ment was threatened, and the inheritance 
would be given to others than Israel, if the 
law was not kept to its letter. 

One supposes that the Pharisees were 
fairly successful in reviving knowledge of 
the Mosaic covenant among the Jews of 
their day. Thus there was a standard by 
which to judge the tenets of any “proph- 
et’s” teachings. Hence the logic of the 
lawyer who represented their party. 

But Jesus in His reply elevated the prin- 
ciple from a temporal to a spiritual regime. 
Both angels and men, invigorated and 
protected by God’s infinite love, would re- 
spond to His ministration by loving Him 
with heart, soul and mind. The corollary 
is the second commandment and a reflec- 
tion from the first. The ability to love 
what God loves is an assured fruit of the 
grace by which we love Him. In St. John’s 
first epistle, chapter four, verse seven, one 
reads: “Beloved, let us love one another: 
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for love is of God, and every one that 
loveth is born of God and knoweth God.” 
There our Lord distinguished His kingdom 
from all that is of the earth earthy. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
March 11-18 
The Great Commandment. 
34-40 é 


T. The Royal Law. James 2: 5-13. 

W. Good Citizenship. Romans 13: 1-7. 

Th. Love Fulfilling the Law. Romans 13: 8-14. 
F. The Ten Virgins. Matthew 25: 1-13. 

Sat. The Talents. Matthew 25: 14-29. 

S. The Great Judgment. Matthew 25: 31-46. 


Matthew 22: 


Personals 

The Rev. W. V. McCray resigned as pas- 
tor of the Augusta County Parish of the 
Virginia Synod, effective February 5, to 
become a chaplain in the U. S. Army. He 
reported to the Chaplains’ School, Fort 
Devens, Mass., February 8. 


The Rev. Harry Pfunke, formerly of St. 
James Church, Gerrittsen Beach, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., was installed as pastor of the 
Church of the Reformation, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Dr. Frederick R. Knubel, president 
of the Synod of New York, gave the 
charge to the congregation. 


Mr. Floyd Schwartz, recently graduated 
from Western Theological Seminary, Fre- 
mont, Nebr., took charge of the Canon 
City-Pueblo Parish in Colorado, February 
1. This parish, temporarily organized, con- 
sists of Trinity Church, Canon City, and 
St. Mark Church, Pueblo. 

Pastor Schwartz is the sixth son of 
Grace Church, Casper, Wyo., Dr. Charles 
Bream pastor, to enter the ministry. The 
others are Pastors Hugh Dowler, Walter 
H. Moeller, R. V. Davis, Howard N. Bream, 
and Alfred W. Swanson. Pastor Schwartz 
will reside in Canon City, and alternate 
morning and evening services in each 
church every Sunday. 


The Rev. Carl E. Yost resigned as pastor 
of First Church, Collingdale, Pa., to accept 
the call to the McClure Charge of the Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania Synod March 1. The 
mortgage of $19,740 was reduced by $10,000 
during 1944. 
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THE YOUNG PEOPLE 


ky Amos ohn Teaver 


THE SOURCE OF STRENGTH—John 14:16-19 


KNOWLEDGE is not power. Listen to the 
educators in these times, and you will hear 
confessions. The great war has ‘punctured 
the balloon of salvation by education alone. 
Has any nation made more of education 
than Germany? When anyone wanted a 
Ph.D. that would represent depth and 
thoroughness of scholarship, he probably 
went to Germany to earn it. And if he 
got it, he earned it. Yet Germany has 
been the thorn in the flesh of the world, 
the seed-bed of two world wars. 

America has worshiped, too, before the 
gods of education. Yet the proportion of 
high school and college graduates in penal 
institutions was increasing up to the time 
of the World War. Our divorce record is 
the scandal of the world. Juvenile delin- 
quency is a major problem. The oppor- 
tunity for an education has become almost 
universal, and poor and rich alike could 
secure college training. The fact is that 
the source of strength in education lies in 
the field of morals and motives. Educa- 
tion increases powers, but does not ded- 
icate them to high purposes. 

All this is not to disparage the value of 
education. In fact, it is using the word 
education in a limited sense. In a larger 
sense, no one is educated unless he knows 
how to use knowledge for the good of 
himself and his neighbors. I have spent 
most of my life in a school atmosphere. 
My parents gave their entire lives to edu- 
cation. But it was knowledge plus dedica- 
tion to Christ. The failure of education to 
save the world has been the failure to 
stress Christian character. Power must be 
controlled or it will run amuck. 


The Master Mind 


Jesus is the perfect example of mental 
powers directed to the service of others. 
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When the people said, “Never man so 
spake,” they were not paying a tribute 
alone to His knowledge. His was knowl- 
edge directed by the will of His Father. 


Jesus was strong, and He made His ~ 


strength available to others. Women came 
to Him with their children to be blessed. 
The disciples called to Him out of the 
storm, and even the storm quieted at His 
word. Hungry folks were fed at His 
hands. Sick folks were made well, lame 
folks leaped for joy, blind folks reveled in 
new-found sight, bereaved folks reclaimed 
their dead, alive and strong again. What 
a helper Jesus was! Every knowledge that 
He had was consecrated to the saving of 
the lost. 

In John 14: 16 Jesus promises the send- 
ing of “another Comforter.” The word 
Comforter is “paraclete” in the language in 
which it was written. Other translations 
are Advocate and Helper. When Jesus 
speaks of another Paraclete He counts 
Himself as the first. Using all three words 
we find truth with regard to Jesus. 

Jesus is Comforter. See that word fort 
right in the very heart of that word. Com 
means with. Jesus with us is a fort, the 
Mighty Fortress. He makes us strong to 
overcome temptation, strong in the very 
place where we are weak. Think of the 
change wrought in His disciples by day 
and night companionship with Him. 

Jesus is Advocate. Read the beautiful 
and stirring prayers of Jesus for His dis- 
ciples. John 17 is a good example. He 
speaks for His own before His Father. 
Even the wounds of Jesus on the cross 
speak eloquently for our forgiveness. 

Jesus is Helper. We have spoken above 
of the helping hand He gave to needy 
folks when in the flesh. 
doing good” is His biography in a verse. 
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“He went about — 


“To serve, not to be served,” was His life 
purpose, 

But Jesus was to die and rise again and 
then ascend to His heavenly home. Here 
is where understanding comes as He prom- 
ises “another Paraclete.” 


Another Helper 

This promise was fulfilled on Pentecost, 
when the Holy Spirit came upon His dis- 
ciples. Where the Spirit is, there is Christ. 
The Spirit is His witness and brings all the 
powers of Christ to all who have faith to 
receive them, In the flesh Jesus was lim- 
ited to the land of His birth and to the 
handful of folks whom He could personally 
serve. Now through the Holy Spirit there 
are no limitations. He is the Helper, the 
Advocate, the Comforter of all who be- 
lieve, 

How can we know that the Spirit has 
visited us? By the help we receive from 
Christ. The Spirit calls, enlightens, makes 
holy and preserves us in the true faith, 

How does He come to us? Through the 
Word and the Sacraments. These are the 
means of grace, They carry God’s favor 
to us, and make His good will available 
to us, 

We do not see the Holy Spirit, but we 
can see and know what He does in us. 
When we find assurance of the Presence 
of Christ and the power to meet life in His 
comradeship, we know the Holy Spirit has 
come to us. When our hearts are full of 
the peace that comes with forgiveness of 
sing, the Holy Spirit bas been our Helper. 

Did not Jesus see the multiplication of 
| His powers to be the Helper of all men, 
as He looked ahead to the day when mil- 
lions would be helping others, body and 
soul, by the power of the Spirit? Greater 
works, He prophesied, would be done in 
His Name than the works that He did in 
the flesh. This is not a comparison with 
Him, but a multiplication of Him. Wherever 
a Christian, through the Holy Spirit, is a 
channel through whom He is working His 
works of love and salvation, there is one 
who has found the source of strength. 

Bible study, prayer, meditation—these 
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are essential for strength to make educated 
minds and trained bodies, the instruments 
of hearts full of the love of Christ. 
* * * * 
To Leavers: Topic date, March 18. Next 
topic, “The Happy Throng.” 


An Unusually Good Year 


Philadelphia, Pa. Christ Church, Upper 
Darby, Paul S. Wagner, D.D., its first and 
only pastor, experienced an unusual year 
in 1944. Materially it was the best year in 
many respects. Communing, confirmed and 
baptized memberships attained the high- 
est figures in the church’s history. The 
total attendance at the Sunday morning 
service also was the largest in its history, 
although 132 members have entered the 
nation’s armed forces. The receipts for all 
purposes, given practically in their en- 
tirety by direct means, exceeded all pre- 
vious years’ incomes. Total expenditures 
of the congregation and its organizations 
amounted to $35,340, an increase of 65 per- 
cent over the preceding year. This was 
due to the launching last spring of a cam- 
paign to secure $25,000 for mortgage re- 
duction by June of this year, when the 
church will celebrate its twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of organization with seventeen 
charter members. During 1944 the in- 
debtedness was reduced by $12,750, one- 
third of its total. Despite this effort, reg- 
ular and special benevolences did not suf- 
fer. Apportioned benevolences of $3,388 
were paid in full; and $2,346 was con- 
tributed for Unapportioned Benevolences, 
including $800 for Lutheran World Action. 

A community survey was made to reach 
the unchurched adults and children of the 
approximately 4,000 homes within a mile 
radius of the church. Alterations were 
made in the Nursery and Beginners’ De- 
partments of the Sunday school in order 
to provide more adequate facilities. 

A unanimous call was extended by the 
congregation to Mr. Harry L. Berkebile, a 
senior at Gettysburg Seminary, to become 
assistant pastor of Christ Church upon his 
graduation from the seminary in February. 
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BOOKS 


Representative Lutheran Sermons 


Victim or Victor. Edited by Paul Z. Strodach. Muhlenberg Press. 210 pages. 2. 

Down through the years has come an emphasis upon Lenten preaching in the 
Lutheran Church. It is a time when pastors lead their congregations in a re-examina- 
tion of their faith and a laying bare of the essential undergirding of their spiritual life, 
This new book of sermons entitled Victim or Victor is in line with this tradition and is 


presented by its editor, Dr. Paul’ Z. Stro- 
dach, as a sampling of typical Lenten 
preaching in the average Lutheran pulpit. 

The editor has made a studied attempt 
to avoid the gathering of one man’s 
preaching. There is the common Lenten 
theme. Otherwise there is the diversity 
of gifts. The title sermon is from the pen 
of our most widely known preacher, Dr. 
Paul E. Scherer. Other sermons are from 
preachers who live in Pennsylvania and 


' Nova Scotia, Ohio and Kansas, the moun- 


tains and ports of Virginia, and the plains 
of Kansas and Nebraska. This geography 
is important. A sermon can never be con- 
sidered completely divorced from a con- 
gregation. To be sure, one might look for 
the polished art of the essayist and the 
lyric phrase. By and large these sermons 
are presented as the fervor of men’s hearts 
and minds as they speak to local congrega- 
tions. 

In his essay on “Translation,” Luther 
says that he went down into the market- 
place and looked into the mouths of the 
people to see the words they used before 
going to the business of translating the 
Bible. One comes away from such a book 
as this knowing that forever that is a 
preacher’s task. Each of these preachers 
has taken hold of some truth and at- 
tempted to speak it out with his own par- 
ticular gift or skill. Raupx W. Lorw. 


Elementary 


The Philosophical Heritage of the Christian 
Faith. By Harold A. Bosley. Willett, Clark. 
176 pages. $2. 

Tis book contains a series of five lec- 


. tures delivered to a Pastors’ Institute at 
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the University of Chicago in the summer 
of 1943 bya Methodist minister interested 
in philosophy. The topics discussed are 
the relation between religion and philos- 
ophy; truth; beauty; goodness; and love. 
The title of the work is too ambitious, 
The author is more accurate when‘in the 
preface he describes his book as “a sketchy 
introduction” to the subject. The depend- 


- ence of Christianity upon the classical 


Greek philosophers is uncritically empha- 
sized, while the native philosophy of the 
Christian faith itself, as it has found ex- 
pression in such thinkers as Pascal and 
Kierkegaard, is altogether ignored. Typical 
of the lack of discrimination running 
through the entire book is the fact that the 
chapter on the metaphysics of love, intro- 
duced with passages from the New Testa- 
ment, reveals no knowledge of the differ- 
ence between the Platonic eros and the 
Christian agape. " 

The pastor who for some reason failed 
in his college days to take the basic philos- 
ophy required in the pre-theological cur- 
riculum may possibly find here some in- 
centive to correct his mistake. 

T. A, KANTONEN, 


Doesn't Hit Head-on 


Personal Crisis: Carl Heath Kopf. Macmillan. 
164 pages. $2. 

Tuts book is a near miss. It has the right 
range. The potent foci of religious living 
are the personal crises experiences. The 
author has correctly identified crisis as de- 
cision and the primary crises as birth, con- 
version, vocation, marriage, failure, suc- 
cess, sin, salvation, war, peace, sickness, 
and death. He might have added the 
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change of life or old age. He has much 
that is good to say on each of these. His 
illustrations and quotations are striking 
and anything but trite. He has correlated 
quite a range of material, the acquaintance 
with which will be to the profit of any 
reader. The author’s style is a constant 
delight. There is a restraint about it 
which makes his criticisms of our foibles 
and follies singularly effective. One feels 
that the author must be a delightful person. 

However, and to this reviewer very re- 
gretfully, there are other evaluations 
which must be made. The book is not in 
focus. Crisis is identified as decision, but 
decision is not delineated as a crisis. In 
the first chapter it would be hard to de- 
cide just whose crisis birth is. The crises 
are not adequately identified with physical 
changes, as Hadfield has done in Psy- 
chology and Morals, hence they appear 
much more optional and much less sig- 
nificant than they really are. 

The author plows with a shallow plow. 
As Russell Dicks says of certain kinds of 
personal counseling, just when you think 
the plow is going to bite into the problem 
it slides right out of the ground. There 
is much argument in agricultural circles 
these days whether shallow plowing doesn’t 
produce better crops. There always has 
been that argument in religious circles. A 
good case undoubtedly could be made that 
the Bible itself isn’t all Paul and the 
prophets. As a matter of fact, a near miss 
may be of real military effectiveness. It 
will not be surprising if this book is. What 
it does say, even if it doesn’t hit the prob- 
lem head-on, is all to the good. 

CHARLES LESLIE VENABLE. 


Sermons for Great Days 

This Year of Our Lord. By Andrew W. Black- 
wood. Westminster. 244 pages. $2. 

Dr. Biackwoop, professor of Homiletics 
in Princeton Theological Seminary, has 
written twenty-five “sermons for special 
occasions.” 

His purpose in this book is to present 
“sermons about the human side of re- 
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ligion . . . for red-letter occasions . . . to 
show the will of God for busy folks in a 
world that has been at war.” He has 
chosen the major festivals of the church 
year, from Advent to Trinity Sunday, for 
half of the sermons; the others are for 
“special” occasions: Mother’s Day, Bac- 
calaureate, Labor Sunday, Vacation Time, 
National Holiday, ete. 

In any group of sermons there are al- 
ways a few that have more power than 
the rest. In this volume “The Gospel as a 
Symphony” (Good Friday), “The Spirit 
Among Dry Bones” (Pentecost), and “The 
Religion of a Modern Man” (Baccalaure- 
ate) seem best. For the most part, the 
rest lay too much stress on “the human 
side of religion.” Running through them 
is the thought that “by a Christian one 
means being like Jesus”—following His 
example—as though it were all on our 
side. Me vin S. LANGE. 


One Man's History 


Church History in the Light of the Saints. By 
Joseph A. Dunney. Macmillan. 465 pages. 
$2.75. 

Tuts book is a Roman Catholic’s view of 
church history. In twenty-one chapters 
the author traces the history of the Church 
through the life and work of an outstand- 
ing “saint” in each century. The biograph- 
ical studies include such characters as, for 
example, St. Peter, Bernard of Clairvaux, 
Thomas Aquinas, Joan of Arc, Ignatius, 
Loyola, and others. 

Writing on the glorious. march of Roman 
Catholicism, the author is unsparing in 
denouncing the Reformation of the six- 
teenth century. In addition to his abusive 
treatment of Luther, the author reveals, 
at times, an amazing lack of historical 
knowledge when, for instance, he says that 
Luther advised Henry VIII of England to 
marry a second wife without repudiating 
the first, or when he maintains that the 
German Confederacy of 1815 consisted of 
300 states, or when he states that in 1870 
“the Prussians defeated Austria at Sedan.” 

Orro W. Hetcx. 
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Maple shadues mer USidvers 


Comments on Responsibilities of the Church in Canada 


The United Church Observer, the of- 
ficial organ of the United Church of Can- 
ada, editorially confesses: “As a Church, 
we have failed to accept our full respon- 
sibility for the redemption of mankind, or 
to utilize for the Kingdom of God the 
available spiritual resources” and con- 
cludes by stating: “We are entering soon 
upon the Lenten season, a period for re- 
flection and self-denial. What better 
thing could we do during that time than 
to give ourselves to personal and congre- 
gational self-examination, seeking forgive- 
ness for our complacency, our smugness, 
our satisfaction with lesser things? During 
Lent much will be made of the Cross. Let 
us not talk glibly about it, but remember- 
ing that our religion began with a Cross, 
confess our share in the world’s guilt that 
daily crucifies Christ.” Lent is with us 
Lutherans too: how do we intend to use 
the season? Is it to be merely a routine 
of special services because our tradition 
prompts us to hold them, or will we 
actually examine ourselves in the pres- 
ence of our suffering Saviour and earn- 
estly seek more grace in His Name? 


Men for the Ministry 

The Observer also comments on the 
great need of recruits for the ministry. 
“The war,” it says, “has taken a severe 
toll of prospective ministers. Young men 
who were looking forward to a life of 
service in the Church have heard the call 
of their country and enlisted. However, 
this decline in recruits had set in well be- 
fore the outbreak of the war. ... In all 
probability some of those who were look- 
ing to the ministry as a life’s work will 
feel too old when they return to embark 
on the long period of training necessary. 
Others, as a result of the war experience, 
may feel themselves mentally or tempera- 
mentally unable to go forward.” That 
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By N. Wittison 


Church is launching a “Crusade for Christ 
and His Kingdom” one of the purposes of 
which is “To recruit an ever increasing 
number of candidates for the ministries of 
the Church.” The Lutheran Church in 
Canada, and especially in Western Canada, 
is suffering from a great scarcity of pas- 
tors. This is partly due to the fact that 
twenty pastors are now serving as chap- 
lains in the armed forces. Their return, 
however, will not fill more than twice that 
many vacancies, not to speak of new work 
that should be undertaken, Even in the 
well-organized and comparatively stable 
population of Ontario the Canada Synod 
is discovering new fields to be developed, 
as, for example, recently at Aylmer, A 
trumpet call should be sounded in the ears 
of all our people for more recruits for the 
ministry. Surely God is calling many who 
have not yet responded. Parents and pas- 
tors: do you know where they are? 


Progress in Congregations 

Congregations are growing stronger, 
both in membership and in financial re-_ 
sources. Annual reports tell of progress: 
of the payment of church debts; of new 
building plans; of better church attend- 
ances; of a new appreciation of the spir- 
itual privileges of the Church. May it be 
that this means that a fuller measure of 
the grace of God is being accepted and 
used by the membership. Naturally pas- 
tors are rejoicing and—if souls are being 
won for the Kingdom of God—there will 
also be rejoicing in heaven. Trinity 
Church, Hamilton, Ontario, reports the 
best annual meeting in its history, Last 
year the property was freed from debt; 
this year it was resolved to establish a new 
Building Fund that is to be used for the 
erecting of the truncated tower the orig- 
inal architect’s plans called for. A happy 
suggestion came from someone that this 
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‘tower be given memorial significance and 
be called the “Peace Tower.” We all hope 
and pray for outward peace in the world: 
may we extend the hope and the prayer 
for that peace which passeth understand- 
ing to ever larger multitudes of the peo- 
ple for whom Christ died. Let many rise 
in spirit with the symbol of the tower ever 
nearer to the realm of that peace which 
the Prince of Peace offers to all who by 
faith will accept it at His hand. The re- 
port comes that the Rev. T. Hartig, B.A., 
B.D., S.T.M., a son of the late Dr. Hartig, 
for many years president of the Manitoba 
Synod, and a graduate of the Lutheran 
College and Seminary of Saskatoon, has 
accepted a call to the Church of the Re- 
deemer in Vancouver, B. C. Vancouver 
is a great Home Mission field and the new 
pastor should be well qualified to do suc- 
cessful work there. 

The Observer already referred to, in 
connection with its report of the Foreign 
Missions Conference held recently in 
Toronto, displays prominently a photo- 
_ graph showing Dr. M. E. Thomas of the 
ULCA talking with a member of the staff 
of the Board of Overseas Missions of the 
United Church of Canada. 


Religious Education in Public Schools 
One more reference to the Observer. In 
a letter dealing with the decision of the 
Department of Education of the Province 
of Ontario to introduce religious education 
into the public schools a former school 
inspector gives expression to his fears and 
his hopes. His first reaction, he writes, 
was negative; but further study led him 
to change his attitude. He still accepts the 
view of the churches that it is the duty 
of the Church and the Church only to 
teach Christian religious truth and not the 
business of the state. But he comments: 
“If only that were being done, or even an 
earnest attempt being made to do it! It is 
the universal confession of these bodies 
that the Church has largely failed in this 
important matter.” The implication seems 
to be that, since the Church does not teach 
Christian truth the state may. It is the 
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Bible that is to be taught—a “teaching of 
the Bible as thorough and serious as that 
which the teacher gives to social studies 
and science.” The religious press evidently 
is not agreed on the matter. The Gospel 
Witness of Toronto, edited by the well- 
known Dr. Shields, warns: “Beware! We 
are at the point of a possible drift or 
plunge into state-controlled religious in- 
struction in Ontario. The result of that 
would depend upon what form of govern- 
ment was in power.” Canadian Signs and 
Times declares: “Teaching religion in 
public schools will not cure juvenile de- 
linquency. . . . Religious instruction is 
vital and so is religious faith. But force 
cannot be applied in either without doing 
violence to religion.” 


Rochester, N. Y. 


“The Rev. Howard A. Kuhnle reports for 

his two churches in the Rochester, N. Y., 
area: Transfiguration completed one year 
as a self-supporting congregation and had 
their best record in benevolence to date, 
Communicant membership is 249, St. 
John’s, Victor, made a notable record in 
benevolence by paying its income objective 
in full to the synod for the first time in its 
forty-three-year history. Quotas for Lu- 
theran World Action and the Inner Mission 
Society were oversubscribed. This small 
congregation has three in the armed forces, 
but we were sorry to learn that Howard 
Knaak, who was in the army only thirteen 
months, was killed in action in Germany 
November 16. A memorial service was 
held December 31, 


A $20,000 Bequest 

Pastor Robert W. Fairman of St. Paul’s, 
Dansville, reports a $20,000 bequest from 
the estate of the late Edward Weidmann. 
The church is planning, by means of a spe- 
cial custodian committee consisting of J. A. 
Schwingel, vice-president; Arthur F'. Rit- 
ter, secretary; and Edward Vogel, treas- 
urer, how best to use the bequest. They 
may build an educational unit, which is 
much needed. H. A. Kuante. 
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Wings Cue ie Whami VALS 


The REV. CARL DRISCOLL’S Valedictory as News Letter. 
Writer from Southwestern Ohio 


Att good things must come to an end, 
and the time has now come for our swan 
song as a news reporter for Tur LuTHERAN, 
This is something of a “posthumous” re- 
port on Dayton and the Miami Valley, for 
we have already moved to Columbus, 
where your reporter is in the process of 
getting under way as the newly appointed 
Director of Religious Education and 
Young People’s Work for the Synod of 
Ohio. Instead of heading this “Wings Over 
the Miami,’ it probably should be called 
“On the Banks of the Scioto.” 


As in Other Cities 


Columbus gave us a rather cold recep- 
tion, with a current fuel shortage in near 
zero temperature. However, this seems to 
be a statewide condition, for the new Gov- 
ernor has declared this February 5 a “Fuel 
Holiday,” in which all schools, public of- 
fices, stores and amusement places are 
closed to conserve the dwindling supplies 
of coal, gas and fuel oil. Added to this 
is a local water shortage that makes one 
long for the old pump. 

We aren’t complaining, though, for we 
were fortunate enough to locate a home 
here, get two tons of coal, and have a 
telephone installed. We Americans have 
the weakness of taking too much for 
granted, so getting a telephone is just a 
minor detail until we discovered that the 
waiting list in Columbus is 8,000 at the 
present time. 

It has been a real joy to edit “Wings 
Over the Miami Valley,” which we began 
at the request of the United Pastors’ As- 
sociation of Dayton and the Miami: Valley 
some five years ago. You will continue to 
hear from this area, with the Rev. Richard 
Smith of West Carrollton as your reporter. 
As Publicity Director for the Ohio Synod, 
I will still have opportunity for an occa- 


_ sional news letter for the synod, 
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Work in Progress 

The work in the Miami Valley is going 
along nicely. St. John’s Church, Dayton, 
where your reporter served for the past 
five and one-half years, is being supplied 
by Dr. Amos J. Traver, who comes over 
from Hamma Seminary in Springfield on 
Sundays, and on Wednesday evenings dur- — 
ing Lent. The congregation will continue 
to broadcast a half hour of the morning 
service over Station WING. 


The Rev. William C. Zimman, pastor of 
First Church, Dayton, was elected pres- 
ident of the United Lutheran Ministerial 
Association at its January meeting, to fill 
the unexpired term of your reporter. 


The annual meeting of the Lutheran In- — 
ner Mission was held January 21. Total 
receipts of the Mission, which is sup- 
ported by ninety American and United 
Lutheran congregations in the Valley, were 
in excess of $25,000. A new industrial 
building with a retail outlet store was 
purchased during the year, about the same 
time that the indebtedness on the Mission 
House was liquidated, 


For Meditation and Prayer 

Several Pre-Lenten Retreats are being 
held throughout the Southern Conference 
instead of/just one. While this plan is far 
from satisfactory, it is the only way out 
during rationing. Plans are going on for 
holding the Ohio Synod Convention in 
Springfield in May, although it has just 
been learned that the Methodists are plan- 
ning a convention there at the same time. 


The Industrial Situation 

in the Valley remains about the same. Some 
reconversion was in progress until the 
German counter-offensive in December. 
Since then, there has been a real effort to 
fill all war jobs where there is a current 
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shortage. The housing situation has eased 
up some, but people are still offering $25 
to $100 rewards for “information leading 
to the renting of a house.” 

There are still more families moving into 
Dayton, but the peak has been passed, and 
many of these “in-migrants” are returning 
home. Through the local Church Federa- 
tion and the National Lutheran Council, 
our Lutheran churches have tried to meet 
‘the situation with every resource possible. 


In times like these, no work is stable, and 
no program comes readymade. The judg- 
ment upon the church, whether or not she 
met the situation, will be passed at some 
future date; but I dare say that those who 
were strangers in a strange city during 
these war days will have to admit that the 
Word and the Sacraments were never de- 
nied anyone who made any effort at all to 
avail themselves of that which God offers 
through His Church. 


Ves from Ooreans Borough, Wet York. 


Groups, Congregations and Individuals at Work 


A Queens’ Lutheran Men’s Group was 
organized February 7 at a special meeting 
called for the purpose at Good Shepherd 
Church, Bellaire, the Rev. Lauri J. Ander- 
son pastor. One hundred fifty men from 
twenty-one different churches were pres- 
- ent and the great majority signed up as 
members of the new organization. 

Four meetings a year will be held in 
different churches of the borough. A tem- 
porary form of procedure was adopted for 
one year, after which a permanent con- 
stitution will be put into force. The of- 
ficers chosen were Francis Leupold, super- 
intendent of Jamaica Hospital and mem- 
ber of St. John’s, Richmond Hill, pres- 
ident; Frank Armbruster, Christ Church, 
Ozone Park, vice-president; George Gold- 
enbaum, Good Shepherd, Bellaire, secre- 
tary; and Ernest Schwabe, Holy Trinity, 
Hollis, treasurer. The Rev. Elmore Hoppe, 
Jamaica, was appointed chaplain. 

The organization meeting was sponsored 
by the Long Island Conference Committee 
on Brotherhood and Men’s Work, the Rev. 
Lauri Anderson chairman, 


Borough-wide Interests 

The annual meeting of the Lutheran 
Service Center for Queens, social mission 
agency for the borough, was held on a 
stormy night January 24 at Ascension 
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By Atrrep J. KRAHMER 


Church, Kew Gardens. Those present heard 
the story of a year of real progress by this 
expanding intersynodical agency headed 
by Mrs. Tilly Egner, executive director. 
Elected to the Board of Trustees were the 
Rev. Lauri Anderson, Good Shepherd, 
Bellaire; the Rev. Henry Kratzke, Bethany, 
Bellaire (SMo); F. William Maasen, Grace, 
Forest Hills; Henry Wills, Redeemer, 
Queens Village; Henry Boe, Good Shep- 
herd, Bellaire; and Mrs. Fred Sengstacke, 
Resurrection, St. Albans. 

Another borough-wide meeting held last 
month was that held in the interest of the 
Boston student chapel campaign on Sun- 
day afternoon, January 28, at Good Shep- 
herd Church, Bellaire. Representatives of 
fifteen Queens churches heard former stu~- 
dents, Martin Gilman and Ann Weaver, 
and saw motion pictures of the Boston 
work. Early reports on this campaign are 
very encouraging. 


Queens congregations also made news 
last month, St. John’s, Richmond Hill, the 
Rev. Robert Weiskotten pastor, has con- 
cluded its second highly successful week- 
day Forum series, held on the Thursdays 
in January. This year’s speakers were the 
Rev. Allan Knight Chalmers, the Rev. 
Ralph Sockman, the Rev. Paul Scherer, 
and the Rev. John Haynes Holmes. 
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Congregation Free of Debt 

Grace Church, Forest Hills, the Rev. 
Alfred J. Krahmer pastor, joins the grow- 
ing list of churches achieving freedom 
from debt. The mortgage on the church 
was burned at a special service on Feb- 
ruary 18 with Dr. Frederick Knubel, pres- 
ident of the United Lutheran Synod of 
New York, as preacher. Erected in 1927 
at a cost of $25,800, the present building 
is already inadequate for the congrega- 
tion’s needs. Like most of the Queens 
churches that have burned mortgages in 
recent months, Grace Church looks ahead 
to the post-war period and the erection of 
a new church. 


The Idlewild Airport 

In our last news letter, we reported that 
the building of the new Idlewild airport 
meant the disbanding of the congregation 
of Holy Comforter, Richmond Hill Circle. 
This church’s misfortune has meant good 
fortune for a Nassau County church, the 
new mission, Gloria Dei, New Hyde Park, 
the Rev. Albert Keyser pastor. This grow- 
ing congregation has bought the Richmond 
Hill church, will move it, and remodel the 
building at a cost of $13,000. 

While the building of this airport will 
mean the relocation of seventy families 
belonging to Good Shepherd Church, South 
Ozone Park, Pastor Henry Thomsen tells 
us that the widening of the boulevard ap- 
proaching the airport will improve Good 
Shepherd’s property considerably. 


Holy Trinity, Bellrose, the Rev. John 
Derr pastor, again plans to build. This 
nineteen-year-old congregation lost its 
first church building when the new Cross 
Island Parkway was built. Nothing daunted, 
they built a new and bigger church in a 
new location. Growth has been so rapid 
that four hundred Sunday school children 
are crowded into accommodations built for 
250, and the congregation has just begun 
a campaign to raise funds for a parish 
house. 


Individual Queens Lutherans were also 
in the spotlight last month. One of the 
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real veterahs of the borough, Dr. Hugo E&. 
Meyer, pastor emeritus of Christ Church, 
Ozone Park, was honored with a surprise 
party by his congregation on the occasion 
of his eightieth birthday. Greetings were 
brought by officials of the Long Island 
Conference, the Queens Federation of 
Churches, and by Borough President James 
Burke. Purses were presented to Dr, 
Meyer and to Mrs. Meyer. 


Jottings 

The Rev. Dr. Luther Woodward shared 
time with Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt in a 
symposium on “The Future of the Amer- 
ican Family,” broadcast over the National 
Broadcasting chain at noon on January 24, 
The Rev. Jeseph Flotten, Resurrection, St. 
Albans, and Harry Keiner, St. John’s, 
Richmond Hill, were elected to the Board 
of Trustees of the Queens Federation of 
Churches at the annual meeting January 
26. Andrew Streitweiser, 17, with a record 
of seven years’ perfect attendance in the 
Sunday school of All Saints, Jamaica, the 
Rev. Elmore Hoppe, has been selected as 
one of the finalists for the national com- 
petition for Westinghouse Science Scholar- 
ships. 


Queens will be host to the spring con- 
vention of the Long Island Conference, 
which will meet April 19 at Good Shepherd 
Church, South Ozone Park, the Rev. Henry 
Thomsen pastor. 


Youth Camp in Texas 


THE youth of the synod are looking for- 
ward to the Summer Bible Camp, July 
2-6, to be held at Round Rock, Texas. This 
camp is owned by the Texas Conference 
of the Augustana Synod, The state Luther 
League convention will be held July 4 at 
the camp. The members of the committee 
present at a recent meeting were Pastors 
N. H. Kern, synodical Sponsor of Youth, 
L. H. de Freese, D. I. Dolton, Miss Clara 
Roitsch, Bernice Pantel, and Jo Beth 
Walling. The president of the Augustana 
Synod Luther League, the Rev. Eric Haw- 
kins, was also present. 
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Lutheran Service Center at Long Beach Dedicated 


Five hundred Lutherans, members of the 
six Lutheran synods, met for the dedica- 
tion of the Lutheran Service Center in 
Long Beach, Sunday afternoon, December 
10, 1944, sponsored by the Long Beach 
Lutheran Pastoral Conference, the Rev. 
John H. Peters, American Lutheran Synod, 
committee chairman, 

Chaplain Major N. M. Ylvisaker, D.D,, 
executive director, Service Commission of 
the National Lutheran Council, conducted 
the service of dedication. An offering of 
$200 was made to the Canteen Fund,” 

The location of the Center at 38 N. Pine 
Avenue is ideal; at the entrance to the 
Rainbow Pier and the Municipal Audi- 
torium; also the Amusement Pike on the 
water front, 


The Rev. Albert Alsop, graduate of Mid- 
land College and Western Theological 
Seminary—a member of the Hollywood 
church—was ordained and commissioned 
as a missionary of the ULCA to Argentina, 
South America, December 31, in the Holly- 
wood Lutheran Church, Pastor Kerstetter 
conducted the service. President Beasom 
preached the ordination sermon and per- 
formed the act of commissioning, 


Proposed Home for the Aged 

The purchase of property in Pasadena as 
a suitable location for a Home for the 
Aged is being considered by the Execu- 


‘tive Committee of synod. The purchase 


price is $19,000. At a formal meeting, Jan- 
uary 25, 1945, the committee unanimously 
favored the purchase, provided the loca- 
tion may be re-zoned as a Home for the 
Aged. 

Establishing a Home in California has 
long been under consideration, The synod 
owns nearly five acres in Sierra Madre, the 
city of beautiful homes, fully paid for. For 
various reasons, principally the uncer- 
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By Joun A, M. Zrmacmr 


tainty of the adjustment of the zoning re- 

strictions, the property was ordered sold, 

At the present writing, the hope is still re- 

tained by members of synod—should the » 
zoning restrictions be removed, and should 

the Pasadena location that is now under 

consideration prove impracticable—that 

the Sierra Madre location may yet become 

the definite place of the long-sought Home 

for the Aged in Southern California. 


Congregations 

Faith Lutheran Church was formally 
organized on Sunday afternoon, January 7, 
in North Long Beach. Pastor Paul Ger- 
berding, Board missionary, has gathered a 
school of 150 scholars in less than a year, 

The Board of American Missions has 
authorized the purchase of additional 
ground adjacent to the present location on 
Santa Fe Avenue, and the erection of a 
suitable church building, as soon as build- 
ing material can be secured, 


It seems likely that two new congrega- 
tions will be organized in the Southern 
Conference in the near future. One, at 
Culver City, a suburb of Los Angeles; the 
other at Phoenix, Ariz. A preliminary 
service was held in a home in Culver City, 
conducted by Dr. Schwertz and President 
Beasom, December 26. 


Grace Church, Phoenix, the Rev. H. C. 
Lindsay pastor, is having phenomenal suc- 
cess: at two morning services, Sunday, 
January 12, they burned their church 
mortgage. President Beasom preached at 
both services, 

Pastor Lindsay and his aggressive con- 
gregation are developing a second congre- 
gation in Phoenix. For this new work a call 
has been extended to Student Donald 
Endter, who will graduate from Hamma 
Divinity School in February. He will be- 
gin his ministry about the first of March, 
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When in SAN FRANCISCO 


visit historic 


St. Mark’s Lutheran Church 


“Founded 1849” 
1135 O’FARRELL STREET 


Church School—9.45 A. M. 
Chief Service—11.00 A. M. 
Youth Vespers— 

6.00 and 7.00 P. M. 


J. George Dorn, D.D. 
Pastor 


When in the Nation’s Capital Visit 


LUTHER PLACE MEMORIAL 


“The Church at the Luther Monument” 

Thomas Circle, 14th and N Sts., N. W. 

Sunday School for All Ages at 9:45 
The Morning Service at 11:00 


Luther Leagues at 6:30 P. M. 
The Bible Hour, 8 P. M. 


L. Ralph Tabor, Pastor 


When in St. Louis, Missouri, visit 


FAITH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


ALFRED L. GREWE, D.D., Pastor 
2831 Kingshighway Memorial Blvd. 
SUNDAY SERVICES 10:45 A. M. 


PITTSBURGH Visitors Are Invited 
to attend the Services of 


First Lutheran Church 
GRANT ST., Near SIXTH AVE. 
REV. A. J. HOLL, DD., Pastor 


Sunday Services - 
9:30 A. M. 
11:00 A. M. 


“To be spiritually 
minded in life and 


Staa WJ AS 
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GO) the Wing 


Farewell to California! On to 
Washington! 
By M. J. Breser 


Our work in Altadena has been done; 
Our work in Fircrest has begun. 


WE organized the Altadena Lutheran 
Church, our thirty-third “child,” June 25, 
1944, with sixty charter members and on 
January 7, 1945, we bade adieu to the con- 
gregation with seventy-seven members 
and three transferred to other congrega- 
tions. We also rejoiced in the fact that a 
young, capable, energetic, consecrated pas- 
tor was in charge: 


The Rey. George N. Thompson 

who was born in Brooklyn, N. Y.; educated 
in the public schools, Jamaica, N. Y.; re- 
ceived his A.B. from Gettysburg College, 
1942; and his B.D. from the Gettysburg 
Seminary when he graduated, November 
17, 1944. He was ordained December 3, 
1944 in the First Lutheran Church, Glen- 
dale, Calif., by the president of the Cali- 
fornia Synod, Dr. J. P. Beasom, assisted by 
other ministers, in the presence of a large 
congregation. The Rev. Dr. H. A. Anspach, 
president of the Southern Conference of 
the synod, installed Mr. Thompson in the 
Altadena Lutheran Church, assisted by the 
writer, December 10; and the new pastor 
preached his introductory sermon Sunday, 
December 17. An enjoyable evening was 
spent, Tuesday, December 12, when the 
members and friends of the congregation 
turned out en masse to tender a “welcome 
reception” to Pastor Thompson. 

We were privileged to celebrate our first 
and last Christmas with the congregation, 
December 24-25, when we were the happy 
recipients of a purse and other tokens of 
regard. 


Onward 

Sunday, January 7, Pastor Thompson 
and I together administered Holy Com- 
munion to the congregation—his first and 
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my last. In the afternoon kind friends took 
us to the Glendale Railroad Station, where, 
surrounded by more kind friends with 
more tokens of regard, we boarded the 
Union Pacific train, waved a final “fare- 
well,” settled into our reserved seats and 
rested. ... During the next two nights and 
days, when we covered 1,500 miles, we 
slept, ate, read, chatted with soldiers and 
others, napped, and viewed the majestic 
kaleidoscopic panorama of hills, moun- 
tains, peaks, plateaus, plains, valleys, 
gorges, canyons, lakes, rivers, cascades. 
We reached Tacoma late Tuesday after- 
noon, January 9, and were warmly wel- 
comed by the Rev. and Mrs, L. H. Stein- 
hoff, who had come from Seattle to show 
us our new field and take us to the Tacoma 
Hotel, our temporary place of abode. 

Tacoma, “The City of Destiny” and “The 
Lumber Capital of America,” the third 
largest city in the State of Washington, 
thirty-eight miles south of Seattle, a 
“jewel” on Puget Sound, with a normal 
_ population of 106,000, now 50,000 more, is 
a city set on hills, with wide streets—none 
less than sixty feet. ... The site on which 
Tacoma flourishes was first seen in 1792 
by Capt. George Vancouver of the British 
Navy. The Hudson Bay Company built Ft. 
Defiance nearby, and a Mr. Jack Can took 
a land claim in 1864. It was selected in 
1868 as a site for the terminus of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad. A lumber mill 
was erected in 1868; and in 1869 the town 
site was plotted and called Tacoma. 


Tacoma 

Tacoma is well governed by five com- 
missioners, one of whom is the mayor, 
elected for four years. 

The first electric light and the first tele- 
phone exchange on Puget Sound were in 
Tacoma—1882 and 1884, The water in 
quality, quantity, purity and taste is un- 
surpassed, . .. Tacoma is quite intellectual. 
It has 30 elementary, 6 intermediate, 2 
high, 13 parochial, 2 nurses’ training, 9 
kindergarten, 4 business, a number of in- 
dustrial and other schools, and 3 institu- 
tions of higher learning, one of which is 
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the Pacific Lutheran College at Parlland. 
. .. There are 24 parks, 3 radio stations, 
11 warehouses. Fifty-three motor freight 
lines, 11 passenger bus lines, 4 transcon- 
tinental railroads, 42 steamship lines, 


Welcome to Los Angeles, California 


z od —— wwe ~ ee 
THE FIRST ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 
3119 W. Sixth Street 
ALBERT B. SCHWERTZ, D.D., Pastor 
In the heart of the Wilshire district. 
Morning Worship, 11.00 O’clock. 


IN SEATTLE 


A friendly welcome awaits you 
at 


Central 
Cutheran Church 


Eleventh Avenue at East Olive Street 
(Near Downtown) 


H. STANLEY HOLMAN, Pastor 


CHURCH SCHOOL 
DIVINE SERVICE 


Baltimore visit 


TRINITY 
Lutheran Church 


2100 W. Baltimore St. 
Two blocks west from 
Highway No. 1 on Balti- 
more Street Car No. 15 
from the center of the 
city direct to the church. 
P. S. Baringer, D.D. 
Pastor 
Rey. Matthew I. Wiencke, 
Assistant 


SERVICES 11:00 A. M. and 8:00 P. M. 
CHURCH SCHOOL 9:45 A. M. 


A Cordial Welcome to All 
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transport man and material. . . . Tacoma’s 
population can attend 156 churches repre- 
senting 18 denominations. The Lutherans 
can worship in 24 of their own churches— 
7 Norwegian, 5 Augustana, 3 American, 3 
Missouri, 2 Wisconsin, 2 Free Church, 1 
Danish; and one ULCA—Grace, the Rev. 
H. N. Svinth pastor, though his parish em- 
braces also several rural congregations and 
Sunday schools. Ny 


Fircrest 
This clean, growing, western suburb of 
Tacoma (the only direction in which Ta- 


From Downtown St. Louis 
NEAREST UNITED LUTHERAN CHURCH 
REEN MEMORIAL 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


“A Church Where You Feel At Home" 
1034 8. KINGSHIGHWAY BLVD. 


. CARL I. EMPSON, Pastor 


10:00 A. M. 
11:00 A.M. 
7:00 P.M. 


STREET CARS 
No. 51—Forest Park—No, 18—Taylor Ave. 


BUSSES 
No, 95—Kingshighway—No, 101—Vandeventer 
All stop one block from the Church 


Welcome to Des Moines, Iowa 


ST. JOHN’S EV. LUTHERAN 
CHURCH 


SIXTH AVE. and KEOSAUQUA WAY 


This downtown church especially wel- 
comes visitors, and men and women in 
the Service. 


Rev. Frederick J. Weertz, D.D., Pastor 
Services at 9:15 A. M. and 11:00 A, M. 


coma can expand) is a municipality in 
Pierce County with a population of 1,200, 
It was planned, potted, and systematically 
laid out by the noted Major Bowes some 
years ago, but its growth was arrested by 
the depression and the war. It is a desir- 
able residential town, and new houses are 
continually erected, It has wide streets, its 
attractive houses are surrounded by spa- 
cious lawns, tall trees and shrubbery, 

Fircrest has a public school building; 
also a hall in which a static Methodist 
Episcopal congregation worships, supplied 
by an itinerant preacher. 

There is room in Fircrest for a substan- 
tial church. For that reason we are here, 
and on the ground floor, A group of in- 
terested, mission-minded ministers, of- 
ficials, laymen and women workers in the 
synod, canvassed the field in half a day, 
sent its findings to the Board, with the re- 
sult that we are here to “proceed.” 


Sundries 

Fircrest is quite intellectual, judging by 
the names of a number of its streets: Har- 
vard, Yale, Princeton, Dartmouth, Vassar, 
Amherst, Cornell, Stanford, etc.; also, 
Golden Gate, Eldorado, ete. 

The canvassers reported the names of 17 
Lutheran and 77 non-Lutheran families 
(and there are more) and many of them. 
“would welcome a church.” “That would 
be fine”—‘“wonderful”—‘“we are living like 
heathen”—“I want my children baptized.” 

A site containing a house and corner lot 
adjoining, on Princeton and Harvard, 105 x 
120 deep, has been agreed by the commit- 
tee as suitable and strategic; and the Board 
of American Missions has taken a 60-day 
option on it. The women of the Pacific 
Synod at their last convention decided to 
raise $1,500 toward the erection of a port- 
able chapel wherever needed. Since the 
Board of American Missions will most 
likely approve the securing of this prop- 
erty, consent has been secured to hold 
church school and church services in the 
Fircrest schoolhouse, Therefore the pros- 
pects for holding divine services in Fir- 
crest in the near future are propitious. 
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—Coming to NEW YORK—? 
VISIT NEW ROCHELLE 


“THE QUEEN CITY ON THE SOUND” 
Thirty-five minutes from Grand Central Station 


HOLY JRINITY 


LUTHERAN CHURCH 


WALTER CHRISTIAN HANNING 


Pastor 


MARY ELIZABETH FOWLER 
Minister of Religious Education 


Kansas Synod News 


Special Anniversaries and Mortgage 
Burning 
i By R. E. Gaston 

Frepruary 4 Dr. Andreas Bard celebrated 
the thirty-fifth anniversary of his pastor- 
ate at St. Mark’s Church, Kansas City, Mo. 
_ When Dr. Bard became pastor of the 
church in 1910, it was a church of fifty 
members worshiping in a_ dilapidated 
building located at 14th and Cherry Sts. 
near the business district of Kansas City. 
The congregation was considered hopeless 
and dying. The church had accumulated 
a burden of debt. Now it is a congrega- 
tion of over 1,000 members and owns a 
beautiful edifice valued at $250,000. The 
church is debt free. It is one of the strong- 
est congregations in the United Lutheran 
Church. 

The anniversary celebration included a 
banquet given in Dr. Bard’s honor at the 
Hotel President Friday evening, February 
2. Over 500 members of the congregation 
and friends of Dr. Bard attended the ban- 
quet. Lack of seating space prevented 
more from attending. A special anniver- 
sary service was held in the church Sun- 
day morning, February 4. On this occa- 
sion Dr. Bard took for his sermon theme, 
“Thirty-five Years with St. Mark’s,” tak- 
ing for his text, Psalm 26: 3. 

The old church building was sold in 
1914 and the congregation moved to its 
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1000 Rooms— 1000 Baths 


BD $250 to $500. 


x7 
Ope 
Paced” *4.00 to°7.00 Double 


5 minutes tc Times Square 
A Few Minutes from Anywhere 
Write for Maps and Booklet 


iat) 


14 East 28th St. 
New Yorx16, N.Y. 


Charles F. Rogers, Jr. ~ Manager 
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present location, 3800 Troost Ave., a fast 
growing residential section. 

Dr. Bard’s pastorate at St. Mark’s has 
not been an easy one. He has piloted the 
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church through two wars and several 
periods of depression. 

Dr. Bard was born in Schwerin Meck- 
lenburg, Germany, in 1873. His father was 
Paul Bard, bishop of the Lutheran Church 
in the province of Mecklenberg. He came 
to the United States when he was seven- 
teen years old and graduated from Wart- 
burg Theological Seminary at Dubuque, 


WHO SENT THIS CHECK? 


A check for $4.50 dated December 2, 1944, made 
payable to ‘‘The Lutheran,” 18th and Spruce Sts., 
Phila., Pa., marked “For Renewal Subscription,” 
but without a signature, reached the office of ‘‘The 
Lutheran” early in December. It is drawn on New 
Freedom Branch, The First National Bank of 
York, Pa. 

Will the sender of this check please get in touch 
with “The Lutheran,” 13th and Spruce Sts., Phila- 
delphia 7, Pa.? 


FAMILY COATS-OF-ARMS 


Armorial bearings, beautifully executed. Mrs. 
Harold Teena wet, 523 E. Lafayette St., Salis- 


CLERICAL PULPIT ROBES 
Choir Gowns in All Styles 
CASSOCKS 
SURPLICES — STOLES 
CHURCH HANGINGS 
ALTAR LINENS 
CLERICAL SUITS — CLOAKS 
RABATS—RABAT VESTS—COLLARS—SHIRTS 


Inquiries Invited 


C. M. ALMY & SON, INC. 
562 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


IS THERE A LUTHERAN SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS OF HIGH SCHOOL AGE? 


MARION COLLEGE 


Marion, Va. 


lowa, three years later. When he was or- 
dained, at twenty years of age, he was the 
youngest Lutheran minister on record in 
the United States. He became a United 
States citizen in 1897. 

Unable to find a Lutheran church to 
serve at that time, Dr. Bard became rec- 
tor of a small Episcopal church at Ellens- 
burg, Wash., and later of St. Paul’s Epis- 
copal Church, Walla Walla, Wash. In both 
places he built new churches. : 

He also established a girls’ school and 
became its headmaster. 5 

Dr. Bard returned to Germany in 1908 
and for two years was professor of English 
in. St. John’s Seminary at Hamburg. Upon 
his return to the United States in 1910 he 
began his work at the Kansas City church. 

Dr. Bard is a poet and author, and like- 
wise a fine orator. His influence is felt, not 
only in Kansas City, but throughout the 
Middle West. : 


Mortgage Burning 

Frepruary 2, Zion Church, Hutchinson, 
Kan., burned the last mortgage against its 
church property. Ever since the church 
was built in 1922, the congregation has 
been heavily in debt. A special effort 
was made to liquidate the debt this year; 
and the effort was most successful. During 
the year $4,293.86 was paid on the mort- 
gage. The final payment was made De- 
cember 26. The drive to pay off the church 
debt was oversubscribed $725. This will 
be used for repairs and improvements. 


OFFERS THE LAST TWO YEARS OF HIGH 
SCHOOL for Lutheran girls 


Training for college entrance in academic sub- 
jects in wholesome, home-like atmosphere. 


Located in the heart of the Alleghany Moun- 
tains in beautiful Southwest Virginia near 
the eis of the Mountain mission at Kon- 
narock. 


Rates extremely reasonable. 
For information, write 
The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K., Marion, Va. 
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The mortgage-burning celebration began 
with a dinner in the church parlors the 
evening of February 2, followed by a serv- 
ice of “Special Thanksgiving.” The Rev. 
Dr. A. M. Knudsen of Chicago, divisional 
secretary of the Board of American Mis- 
sions, was present and preached the ser- 
mon. Mrs. Annie Hamlin, one of the oldest 
members of the congregation, burned the 
mortgage. Over 200 persons attended the 
dinner and service. Dr. Knudsen remained 
in Hutchinson and preached at a special 
service Sunday morning, February 4. 

Zion Lutheran Church is a mission con- 
gregation under the Board of American 
Missions. Its pastor is the Rev. Eugene R. 
Harrison, who is doing an excellent work 
in Hutchinson. Its property is valued at 
approximately $40,000. 


Chaplain Oelke Returns to Parish 

The Rev. Otto K. Oelke returned to 
Glasco, Kan., February 5 to resume his 
work as pastor of St. Paul’s Church there. 
He had a leave of absence from the Glasco 
church while serving as a chaplain in the 
army. He recently received a medical dis- 
charge. 


The Rev. W. W. Alexander began his 
work as pastor of St. Mark’s Church, Em- 
poria, Kan., January 4. Before coming to 
Emporia he was pastor of St. Mark’s 
Church, Omaha, Nebr. 


Golden Jubilee at St. Joseph 

First English Lutheran Church, St. 
Joseph, Mo., celebrated its golden jubilee 
in 1944. Goals of the golden jubilee cele- 
bration were “fifty new members by the 
end of the year” (this goal was reached), 
and the raising of $15,000 for improve- 
ments to the property. $10,500 of this 
amount had been raised by January 1 of 
this year. 

An anniversary service was held August 
27. Dr. B. R. Lantz, pastor of St. John’s 
Lutheran Church, Salina, Kan., and a for- 
mer pastor of the congregation, was the 
guest speaker. A buffet supper and fel- 
lowship service was held that same eve- 
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Everybody Wonders 
What's Ahead... 


but the future holds no financial worries 
when you have an American Bible Society 
Annuity Agreement. 


Tn the more than 100 years the American 
Bible Society Annuity Plan has operated, it 
has met and triumphed over every world con- 
dition—depression, inflation, deflation, civil 
strife, world war. For no matter what condi- 
tions prevail, payments as high as 7% are sent 
out promptly twice a year without fail, bring- 
ing security and longer life to thousands. 

Let us tell you of this remarkable plan which 
has worked so long without a single loss to 
any annuity holder—and which entitles you to 
certain tax exemptions. Send for the interest- 
ing booklet, “A Gift That Lives;’ which tells 
how you can give and receive generously at 
the same time, 


AN Mail This Coupon Today Without Fail! 


incite ee legate togiir steentemateamtrs | 
American Bible Society, 
Bible House, New York 22, N.Y. ] 
| ( Please send me, without obligation, your 
booklet Y-41 entitled “A Gift That Lives?’ 
| C1 I enclose $ urs for the world-wide distribu- 
| tion of the Scriptures. 


ASSURED 
° 


TIN G71 eccmteseenlioe ten tet rte gal cotati eee eerie ] 
| CLCIOLY COE seccctscenineniaremmesentdboaenenacramesmnipered pecemiecmenenited 
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ning. Leaders of the congregation spoke 
at the fellowship service. 

The fiftieth anniversary of the organiza- 
tion of the Sunday school was observed 
September 24. Over 300 were in attend- 
ance. A banquet was held October. 24. 
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An outstanding feature of the golden 
jubilee celebration was the publication of 
a fifty-page anniversary book showing 
over 200 pictures of church leaders, or- 
ganizations, and church activities. 

The Rev. Reno R, Frobenius is pastor of 
the congregation. The church has 810 con- 
firmed members. 


21,000 BOOKS SOLD 


Prayers 


By Dr. Leander M. Zimmerman 


A Rare Gift Book. 
Pocket Size—Bound in Cloth. 
Postpaid, 35¢c each. Three for $1.00. 


Order From 


The United Lutheran Publication House 
1228 Spruce St. Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


FOR 


PALM PALM SUNDAY 


ORDER EARLY 
PALM SUNDAY, MARCH 25 
We guarantee Absolute Satisfaction. 

100 Heads for $15.00 25 Heads for $5.50 
50 Heads for 9.00 12 Heads for 3.00 

All Good Lengths 36—48 in. 

THE NIESSEN COMPANY 
We are pioneers in the handling of Palm, 

1201 Race St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


"A ye The B.A. @rF x©@ 
~ aAemustical Company 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS ON 


Chueh Acoustics 
5 3868 Carnegie Avemre, Cleveland 15, Ohie fey 
oT ae al 1 Oy 


Re Ke 
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CHURCH 
PAINTINGS 
Mural and Altar 


JOHN KROGMANN 
ARTIST 


Studio 3, 3561 W. Fullerton 
Chicago 


Seminars in the Pacific 
Northwest prove Helpful 


Mucx of inspiration and information 
came to Lutheran pastors of the Pacific 
Northwest as they participated in two 
well-planned seminars. The first was held 
in New Washington Hotel, Seattle, Jan- 
uary 25 with seventy-eight pastors pres- 
ent. Devotional services were conducted 
by the Rev. Burton W. Smith of Tacoma 
and the Rev: E. F. Schwidder of Seattle. 

Three sessions were held. The first was 
presided over by the Rev. R. E, Spannaus, 
and the speaker was the Rev. Carl P. Ras- 
mussen, Area Director of the National Lu- 
theran Council, whose subject was “Lu- 
theran Home Mission Planning.” The sec- 
ond session was in charge of the Rev, 
Ralph Johnson, and the speaker was the 
Rev. E. Buckley Glabe, executive secretary 
of the Lutheran Children’s Friend Society, 
Minneapolis. He spoke on “The Parish 
Pastor and His Social Ministry.” The third 
session was in the nature of a banquet, 
and the table chairman was the Rev. L, H, 
Steinhoff. Devotions were conducted by 
M. J. Bieber, D.D., and the address was 
given by Dr, Fred C. Wiegman, president 
of Midland College and Western Seminary, 
Fremont, Nebr., his subject being “The, 
Church College and State Education After 
the War.” 

The second seminar was held in Port- 
land, Ore., January 26, with forty-eight 
pastors present. It was held in the Mult- 
nomah Hotel. The speakers were Dr. S, C. 
Eastvold, president of Parkland College, 
whose subject was “A High Priest Over 
the House of God.” The Rev. &. Buckley 
Glabe of Minneapolis spoke on “The Local 
Congregation as a Social Agency,” and the 
Rev. Paul A. Westerberg, pastor of Eben- 
ezer Church, San Francisco, spoke on 
“Visual Aids in Parish Education.” 

These sessions were most helpful to the 
pastors. The lively discussions which fol- 
lowed each presentation was an evidence 
of its timeliness and challenge. 

Epwin J. Jounson, Reporter, 
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PACIFIC LUTHERAN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINASY 


64 of America’s Ablest Preachers 


— including these 3 Lutherans — 


have contributed il sermons to 


eate cork N: 
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+ Wvencecer 


uttnre VP VOLUMES OF 


& 


SERMONS EACH 


Crescere 


$2 


FOR THE 
SET 


ul E Scherer Abdel Ross Wentz 


Oscar F. Ele EEGs 
Eee ine Lutheran Lutheran emily ETL Lutheran Chu 
Church of the Holy Trinity Gettysburg, of the Boren 
New York City Washington, D. C. 


Here is the best of pulpit inspiration and wisdom of our time made 
available to anyone—preacher or layman—for a cost of about a 
postage stamp per sermon. It is a veritable library of pulpit master- 
pieces—a cross section of the best thinking and preaching of 
16 denominations. 


Each sermon is new, heretofore unpublished, and unabridged. 


Each book is 128 pages, sturdily bound in paper. 


Order them from your bookstore 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY PRESS 
Nashville 2, Tenn. 
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WHAT A CHURCH MEMBER 
SHOULD KNOW, by A. A. 
Zinck, deals with the chief 
teachings of the church, 


WHAT A CHURCH MEMBER 
SHOULD DO, by Ames J. 
Traver, presents the “action” 
side of church membership. 

Either booklet may be used as 4 

study unit in adult classes or for 

individual readin 


KNOW, cando... 


Church members must KNOW in order to DO! 


sh Membet 


Should Do 


What @ Chure 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Columbia 3 


Chicago 11 


ss 20 cents.) 


(Esch costs on 


CHICAGO yf oteta SEMINARY 


Charles B. Foelsch, Ph.D., President 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
1945 Six Weeks' Summer Session 


for pastors who want stouter intellectual and 
soul fare than a brief summer assembly affords 


FIRST TERM, MONDAY, JULY 23 to FRIDAY, 
AUGUST 10 
SECOND TERM, MONDAY, AUGUST 13, to 
FRIDAY, AUGUST 31 

{| B.D. graduates may take one, or at most, 
two credit courses in either term, or in 
both. Credit toward advanced theological 
degrees. 

{| Limited dormitory space. Early enrolment 
advised. Modest costs. Meals in the Semi- 
nary’s Refectory. 

For Catalog, with full information, write 


The Rey. Victor I. Gruhn, Registrar 
1644 S. llth Ave., Maywood, Il. 


Choir?’ 


pulpit GOWNS 


Confirmation Robes, Paraments. 
Fine materials, beautiful work. 
Pleasingly low prices. State your 
needs. Catalog, samples on re 
quest. DeMeulin Bros. & Ca., 
~ 1127 S. 4th St. Greenville, Il. 


Southern Seminary 
Commencement 


FonLowine a program of wartime ac- 
celeration, the Lutheran Theological South- 
ern Seminary at Columbia, S, C., brought 
its 115th session to a formal close January 
23 and 24. Ten young men received the 
Bachelor of Divinity degree and two others 
were given certificates of work completed, 

Dr. C. K. Bell, professor of practical 
theology at the seminary for twenty-six 
years, delivered the main address at the 
alumni banquet. New officers of that group 
include the Rev. F, W. Brandt of Charles- 
ton, and the Rev, L. O, Dasher of West 
Columbia, 

Tuesday night the annual Mission 
League sermon was preached by the Rev, 
H. V. Kahlenberg, pastor of Holy Trinity 
Church, St, Petersburg, Fla, and president 
of the Synod of Florida. He spoke on the 
question, “Are We Ready for a Spiritual 
Offensive?” 

All services were held in Ascension 
Church, which adjoins the campus. 

Climax of the two-day commencement 
program was the conferring of degrees on 
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Wednesday morning. The graduation ser- 
mon was delivered by Dr. R. A. Goodman, 
professor of religion and philosophy at 
Newberry College. This message served 
as a fitting capstone to the entire occasion, 

Dr. E. C. Cooper, retiring president of 
the institution, with the assistance of Dean 
John B. Moose, conferred B.D, degrees and 
presented certificates to the following stu- 
dents: Hugh E. Baumgartner, Jr., Bruns- 
wick, Ga.; Charles E. Bernhardt, Salis- 
bury, N. C.; James K. Cobb, Cherryville, 
N. C.; David F. Conrad, High Point, N. C.; 
Raymond O. Corvin, Columbia, 5. C,; 
Francis I. Fespermann, Salisbury, N. C.; 
William R. Fritz, Columbia, S. C.; Joseph 
G. Killinger, Marion Va,; Henry F. Line- 
berger, Wilson, N. C.; Marshall F. Mauney, 
Hendersonville, N. C.; Charles S. Wess- 
inger, Spencer, N. C.; Royall A. Yount, 
Hickory, N. C. 

In connection with the graduation Pres- 
ident-elect John L. Yost was introduced 
to the congregation. Dr. Yost, pastor of 
the Church of the Redeemer, Atlanta, Ga,, 
and president of the Georgia-Alabama 
Synod, will assume duties as president of 
the institution March 1. 

The seminary, which is supported by the 
synods of South Carolina, North Carolina, 
Virginia, Georgia-Alabama, Florida, and 
Mississippi, is the second oldest theological 
seminary of the United Lutheran Church 
in America. It was founded in 1830, 

The 116th session began January 25, 


Aeolian-Skinner 


ANNOUNCES 


a new design for a small 
organ for small churches, 


Full description upon request, 
AEOLIAN-SKINNER ORGAN CO, 


Boston, Mass. 


CONFIRMATION 
GOWNS ON LOW 
| RENTAL PLAN 


Impart dignity and unl: 
formity to classes with 
beautiful Moore Con» 
firmation Gowns, Welte 
for Confirmation Gown 
Booklet and details of 
our low rental plan, 


2 E.R.MOORE CO, 
992 DAKIN 8T, 
Chieago 13, Iilinols 


HALF-TONE ELECTROTYPES 


For the embellishment of Church Printing 
Our Portfolio of 300 subjects 


FREE to Ministers 


GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO, 
296 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


PAR EXCELLENCE OF THE WORLD SINCE 1675, 


Like a good friend, an OXFORD BIBLE will stand the 
test of service—year in, year out, Durably bound and 


clearly printed on finest quality pe an OXFORD 


BIBLE is an investment in Bib 


e economy and sate 


isfaction, And, remember, you pay no more because 
the Bible you choose is an OXFORD, 


At All Booksellers 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


March 7, 1945 


114 Fifth Avenue 


New York 11 
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Select MOORE Gowns and your 
choir will present an inspiringly 
beautiful Eo bot Ue for years to 
come. Styles tor adult, intermediate 
and junior choirs, in many beautiful 
materials and colors.Write for FREE 
Choir Apparel Style Book C-20, 
Budget Payment Plan 120, Pulpit 
Apparel Style Book CP70, 


van 


VENUE 


§ 


FTH AV 
RK 16, NI Y. 


VESTMENTS 


for Choir and Pulpit 
Hangings - Ornaments 
Supplies - Etc. 


Catalog free on request. 
The C. E. Ward Co. 
New London, Ohio 


STAMED: 6UASS; 


2 STUDIO ow GENESEE. St ti 
7 Pig. 


FLAGS 


U. S. and SERVICE FLAGS 


Wm. Lehmberg & Sons, Inc. 
138 N. 10TH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WRITE FOR mr HE BESTOF THEIR KIND 


CATALOG i \ i iy f\ 
Wy [IW 


ESTABLISHED 1912 
7 W. 36th ST., NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
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\ OBITUARY 


The Rev. Andrew Bachofer 


The Rev. Andrew Bachofer had been in the 
hospital several times recently, but had beer 
much improved of late. He was feeling partic~ 
ularly well and happy on the evening of Jan.-- 
uary 22; but on the morning of the twenty-thirc! 
he was found dead in bed. 

He was born April 13, 1878, at Philadelphia: 
Pa. He was graduated from Wagner College ir 
1902 and from the Philadelphia Seminary ir 
1905. He served pastorates at Girardville. 
Dushore, Pittston, and the Hobbie Parish im 
Pennsylvania. He was forced to give up the 
active ministry about twenty-five years ago be» 
cause of ill health. 

Pastor Bachofer married Margaret Feery im 
1905 and five children were born to them: Mrs) 
Wilbur Wieger, Mrs. William Crosley, and Mis» 
Esther Bachofer, all of Philadelphia; and Mrs 
Ralph Copeland of Binghamton, N. Y.; ano 
Ensign Paul Bachofer, on shore duty at New 
London, Conn. 

As a young minister, Pastor Bachofer took an 
active part in the recreational activities of thw 
communities where he served, playing tenni« 
and baseball along with the young men of hi 
congregations. Of late years he derived muck 
pleasure from following the journeys of his sor 
on submarine duty, at the time, in the Pacific 
He was especially fond of his three and 
children, Herman, Margaret, and Paul Zieger 
He kept up his interest in the church at hom 
and abroad, and gave constant evidence of i) 
by his faithful attendance at services and sup 
port of church institutions. 

The funeral service was held at Advocatu 
Church, Philadelphia, January 27. His pastor 
the Rev. Malcolm S. Eichner, read the liturgy 
the Rev. August Fischer, who confirmed anc 
married him, offered the prayers; and the Rev 
Dr. Emil E. Fischer, president of the Minister 
ium of Pennsylvania and his roommate at the 
seminary for one year, preached the sermon 
Interment took place at Somerton Memoria 
Park. Titus Scholl. 


Mrs. Allan H. Fenner 


Margaret Stoutamire Fenner, wife of the Rev 
Allan H. Fenner, pastor of Muhlenberg Church 
Harrisonburg, Va., passed to life eternal, Feb: 
ruary 9, at a hospital in Roanoke, Va., after ay 
illness of a few hours. At the time of he» 
passing, Pastor and Mrs. Fenner were ar 
Roanoke attending the sessions of the Syno« 
of Virginia. 

Mrs. Fenner, the daughter of Mr. and Mrs 
J. C. Stoutamire of Salem, Va., was born a 
Salem January 25, 1914. She was united in 
marriage /to the Rev. Allan H. Fenner at Salem 
Va., November 10, 1941, and she and Pasto 
Fenner have served the Harrisonburg churc):) 
for more than three years. 

She is survived by her husband, her parents, 
and by four sisters—Mrs. F. B. Sellers of Saler 
Va.; Mrs. W. J. Garst of Pyote, Tex.; and Misse») 
Mary Louise and Virginia Stoutamire of Berk | 
eley, Calif. 

The funeral service was held at Collegi! 
Church, Salem, February 13, with R. Home! 
Anderson, D.D., superintendent of the Synos| 
of Virginia, and the Rev. M. L. Minnick, pasto 
of College Church, in charge. Interment too # 
place at Sherwood Cemetery, Salem, Va. 
_ Both in her home community at Salem ani 
in her more recent home at Harrisonburg ai‘ 
devoted helper with Pastor Fenner at Muhlen - 
berg Church, Mrs. Fenner won the love an! 
admiration of a large number of friends. Shi 
was known and honored for her strong Chris / 
tian faith, her friendliness and consideratiow 


The Luthera ! 


sapemnammentciaremmamesrs: 


THE BIBLE IS A LIFETIME GIFT 


BE SURE, for instance, that it is the Beloved King James 

(authorized) Version which has been the world favorite 
for more than two centuries. Be sure, too, that the type is clear 
and readable...that the binding is built to last. National has 
published fine editions of the King James Version exclusively 
for more than 80 years. 


THE Mational 
_ Publishers of quality Bibles since. 


of others, and the deep sincerity and genuine- 
ness with which she lived and served. 
Malcolm L. Minnick. 


RESOLUTIONS 
John H. Maclay, Jr. 


The council and congregation of Resurrection 
Lutheran Church, Arlington, Va., ever mindful 
of the privilege of Christian fellowship they 
have enjoyed with John H. Maclay, Jr., and 
being desirous to record their appreciation of 
his presence in their midst now that he is no 
longer with them, having been called to his 
home on high, do hereby present the following 
resolutions: 

Whereas, John H. Maclay, Jr., a devout ser- 
vant of the Lord, did serve this congregation 
for three years on the church council, giving 
the best in legal council and advice, laboring 
as a peacemaker and a caller upon the sick and 
distressed, and 
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NEARS SESS 


Whereas, ‘he also served most excellently in 
the church choir and inspired many to more 
earnestness of consecration through the quality 
of his singing, and 

Whereas, he served faithfully as a teacher in 
the Sunday school, attending regularly in in- 
clement weather as well as on the pleasant days 
to deliver his explanation of God’s word, and 

Whereas, his life and conduct were an inspi- 
ration to young and old alike, 

Therefore, be it resolved, that we offer our 
thanks to God for this example of Christian 
life and service that we have witnessed through 
His servant, that we record this expression of 
our love for John H. Maclay, Jr., upon the 
minutes of our annual congregational meeting 
of January 18, 1945, that we transmit a copy to 
his beloved wife, Ruth, whom we also highly 
esteem, and that we publish this record in our 
official church paper, THe LUTHERAN. 

Cuurcu CounciL, RESURRECTION LUTHERAN CHURCH, 
ARLINGTON, VIRGINIA 
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Reverence 


in hand wrought iron 


WROUGHT IRON ALTAR WARE 


A demand arose for altar ware in materials other than) 


brass, wood or marble, which still would be within the eccle- 
siastical tradition. The set illustrated here was designed and 
executed by outstanding craftsmen in answer to that de- 
mand. It is fashioned of best quality, hand wrought iron with 
a hammered, Swedish semi-polished finish that brings out its 
attractive texture. Lacquered surface. Symbols tooled in sharp 
detail. Other designs available. 


The United Lutheran Publication House 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Chicago 11 Pittsburgh 22 Columbia 3 


PRICES 


Cross, 24 inches 


$50.00 


Candlesticks, 15 inches 
$55.00 pair 


Vases, 9 inches 
$75.00 pair 


Altar Desk, 10 x 14 inches 
$50.00 


(Inquiries solicited) 
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